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Highly versatile, Electro-Matic Speed Meter 
can be mounted permanently on vehicle, 
or used as portable equipment. 





“Radar Cuts road death toll 25%” — Long Beach, 
Calif., Ind. Press Telegram. “Accidents’ injuries 
reduced 22%” — Cleveland Press. “Number of 
cars exceeding 50 miles an hour reduced 50%” — 
N.Y. Journal-A merican. “Police and court officials 
feel that radar is superior to other types of speed 
enforcement because it virtually eliminates human 
errors.” — Arcadia, Calif., Tribune & News. “Re- 
duces local traffic deaths by 28%” — Pasadena, 
Calif., Star News. “Psychological effect like magic” 
— Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. “Psychological effect 
of radar has reduced speeding, and that, in turn, 
has reduced the death toll” — Belleville, Ill., Advo- 
cate. “Radar machines cost money. But so do fun- 
erals. In the long run radar is cheaper.” — Houston 
Press. “Nation’s top traffic policeman is radar; use 
is increasing” — Greenwood, S.C., Index-Journal. 





adar Cuts Highway Death Toll 


“Traffic Toll Drop Credited to Radar” — Buffalo, 
N.Y., Courier-Express. “Radar cutting death toll 
on highways” — Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday Post. 
“Grand Jury urges radar speed control” — San 
Jose, Calif., Mercury. ““We’ve saved 6 lives! Give 
radar a hand” — Houston Press. “Radar credited 
in accident decrease” — Lubbock, Texas, Ava- 
lanche-Journal. “Since use of radar highway deaths 
drop” — Wichita Falls, Texas, Daily Times. 
“Oregon motorists favor the use of radar in speed 
detection by ratio of three to one” — Eugene, 
Oregon, Register Guard. “Most effective means of 
stopping slaughter on the highways” — Atlantic 
City, N.J., Press. 

To help stop the slaughter on your highways, in- 
vestigate the advantages of Radar — a proved sci- 
entific means of speed detection. 
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Radar is most accepted method of conducting speed studies 
used in determining reasonable speed limits. 
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permanent record. 
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Many members have been inquiring about proce- 


dure for making hotel reservations in Miami Beach 
for the 65th Annual IACP Conference, October 26-31. 


Requests for reservations should be sent direct to 
IACP HOUSING BUREAU 
P. O. BOX 1511 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
indicating hotel at which you wish to stay, type of ac- 
comodation desired, arrival and departure dates. 
The Hotel Fontainebleau is Conference Headquar- 
ters. Other hotels listed below are in the immediate 
area. 


Twin-bed Twin-bed Parlor 
HOTEL Single: Double: Suites: 
Fontainebleau $12 - $20 $12 - $20 $45 - $75 
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upercuce Wotes 


Chief Michael Fox, of Miami Beach, Fla., host to 
the 65th Annual IACP Conlerence, reports “things 
are shaping up at a lively clip so far as the big Con 
ference is concerned.” The June issue of The Police 
Chief will brief local planning for entertainment and 
recreation. 





Aerial view of the Fontainbleau, looking East across 
Indian Creek. 


Straddling Collins Avenue at 44th Street and situ- 
ated on the 14 acres of the world-renowned Firestone 
Estate, Miami Beach’s new Fontainebleau Hotel fea 
tures 565 superbly appointed guest rooms, a cabana 
area of 265 cabanas and two swimming pools, and a 
yacht basin accomodating 50 boats. 


The building, situated on five acres of the grounds, 
has been curved to give it a gracious and distinctive 
appearance. The cabana area, situated on another five 
acres, has been constructed along similar lines to fit 
the general architecture. The remaining four acres 
have been devoted to landscaping, which includes faith 
ful reproductions of the formal gardens of Fontaine- 
bleau and Versailles in France. ‘Tennis courts, a put- 
ting green, a golf driving range and a shuffleboard 
court are included in this area. Exquisite fountains 
and statuary, imported from France, are placed 
throughout the gardens. 


Palatial columns of white marble, stately against 
walls of rare rosewood and gold, glistening marble 
floors and crystal chandeliers frame the Main Lobby, 
which also has priceless sculptures and antiques im- 
ported from France. A garden pool forms the center- 
piece for the inviting Garden Lobby. 


Rosewood paneling, Venetian glass, shimmering 
silks and damasks help make the colorful Fleur de Lis 
Dining Room an outstanding formal room, capable 
of seating 600. Separated from the adjacent Grand 
Ballroom by a sliding rosewood wall, the two rooms 
can be combined for large banquets to seat an addi- 
tional 1,200 persons. 
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Other famous public rooms include the La Ronde 
Night Club, which boasts a hydraulic stage, special 
lighting and a bandshell; the Poodle Lounge, with its 
damask decor a background for paintings of poodles 
with an amusing resemblance to Fragonard’s play- 
ful courtiers and ladies; the Boom Boom Room, lit 
by primitive primary colors and flickering copper oil 
lamps; the informal Chez Bon Bon Coffee Shop, and 
the La Ronda Bar, a transported Parisian sidewalk 
cafe. 


A crew of 1,200 men devoted a total of 2,500,000 
man-hours of work during 1954 to build the $16,000,- 
000 hostelry. There are more than 100 miles of piping 
140 miles of wiring, and close to 25 acres of an especial- 
ly woven broadloom carpeting. 


\ major area of the hotel proper has been devoted 
to window space—85,000 square feet, in fact. There 
is approximately 60,000 square feet of one-fourth inch 
heat-absorbing glass for the guest rooms and an addi- 
tional 25,000 square feet of three-eighths inch polished 
plate glass in the public areas. There are two special 
pieces of 2-inch glass serving as portals for the olympic 
size pool so that guests can view underwater shows. 


\ total of 1,087 staff members are employed in the 
9 


27 departments of the hotel. 





Aerial view of the Fontainebleau, looking West from 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


FBI ACADEMY'’S 61ST SESSION 


Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 94 
officers, representing law enforcement agencies in 41 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico, are attending the 61st Session of the FBI Na- 
tional Academy which convened on March 17. 

Utilizing the FBI's training facilities in Washington, 
D. C., and on the U. S. Marine Corps Base at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, the 94 men will complete 12 weeks ol 
intensive training. The first 10 weeks will be devoted 
to required courses which are designed to qualify the 
officers as instructors and administrators in their de- 
partments. During the final two weeks, the men will 
study elective subjects of their own choosing. 


A tuition-free training school for career members of 
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the law enforcement profession, the FBI National 
Academy was founded in July, 1935. Two sessions 
are conducted each year. 


The National Academy’s graduates now total 3,452 
officers. Of the graduates presently active in law en- 
forcement, more than 28 per cent are executive heads 
of the departments they serve. 


KIWANIS DSA TO KNOXVILLE POLICE 


The Kiwanis Club’s International Distinguished 
Service Award was presented to the Knoxville, Tenn., 
Police Department March 14 by Kiwanis Club Presi- 
dent William S. Arnett in 
special ceremonies marking 
outstanding achievements of 
the Knoxville police in trafic 
safety and law enforcement. 
Chief Joe Kimsey accepted the 
award on behalf of his de- 
partment. 


The handsome plaque bears 
this inscription. “Kiwanis 
International Distinguished 
Service Award. The Kiwanis 
Club of Knoxville is proud to 
present this award to the 
members of the Knoxville Po- 
lice Department in grateful recognition of their con- 
sistent devotion to duty in protecting life and property 
of the community through capable and courteous en- 
forcement of our laws.” 


Chief Kimse) 


\t the presentation luncheon four members. of 
Kiwanis reported in detail on the work of the four 
divisions of the police department, covering statistics 
and achievement in the traffic, patrol, detective and 
juvenile divisions. 


Letters from Director ]. Edgar Hoover of the FBI 
and from the National Safety Council were read at 
the luncheon. Director Hoover, in his letter to Chief 
Kimsey, said: 


“IT have just learned of the designation of the Knox- 
ville Police Department as the recipient of an award 
to be presented by the Kiwanis Club of your city at 
a luncheon on March 13, 1958, and I wanted to take 
this opportunity to extend to you and your fellow 
officers my personal congratulations. 


“Certainly the selection of your department for this 
singular honor by leaders of your community is, a 
unique tribute to the high standards of law entforce- 
ment reflected in the activities of your organization, 
and you and your associates may well be proud of 
this deserved recognition.” 


Last year Knoxville had seven traffic deaths, least 
number since the department began keeping records 
in 1933. The city had 12 deaths in each of the two 
previous years (1955 and 1956) but had as many as 
34 in 1937 when its population and motor vehicle 
registration were much less than now. The IACP 
Traffic Division was asked to make a police traffic 
study in Knoxville in 1938. That year deaths were 
reduced to 18. 
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A Recommended Program for Control 
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ptud Aighway Deaths 


By HORACE E. CAMPBELL, M. D. 
537 Republic Building 
Denver, Colorado 


BEGINNING FROM THE TIME that the motorcar first 
gave evidence that it would displace the horse, society 
has recognized that a driver under the influence of 
alcohol is a menace. Laws were passed: ‘Any person 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs . . . who shall drive any vehicle upon any high- 
way within this State, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
...,” and thus began the continuing, fruitless, and 
ineffective battle of “under the influence.” The peo- 
ple who framed these laws and used this term knew 
that anyone with more than two drinks at the wheel 
of a car of those days was a danger to himself and to 
others, and sought to cover this by a broad term which 
anyone could recognize, “under the influence.” 


Anything more unfortunate could hardly have been 
devised. While the lawyers were tangling witnesses, 
both expert and amateur, in the toils of these three 
little words, the motorcars of the post-World War I 
era became faster, and the morals of the time both 
faster and looser. Motorcar deaths averaged 

12,700 annually during the 1918-22 period 
21,800 annually during the 1923-27 period 
31,050 annually during the 1928-32 period 
and jumped to 36,101 during 1934, the first year 
after repeal. 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE 

The legal battles revolving around definitions of 
“under the influence” fill more than a five-foot shelf, 
and the numbers of those killed by drivers who had 
been drinking but were not “under the influence” 
has increased steadily. Finally in 1938, after an all- 
time high of 39,643 deaths in 1937, the doctors entered 
the picture with a scientific definition of ‘‘under the 
influence.” Prior to this, the situation was as de- 
scribed by a Chief of Police of the time, “it was the 
officer’s word against that of the person arrested as 
to the degree of intoxication. Frequently the de- 
fendant would bring witnesses to testify that he or 


This article originally appeared in the Rocky Moun- 
tain Medical Journal, Volume 55 Number 1, and ts 
copyright. We gratefully acknowledge the courtesy 
of Mr. John W. Pompelli, assistant managing editor 
of that publication, in granting us permission to re- 
print Dr. Campbell's very pertinent remarks. We 
share Dr. Campbell's hope that the paper “may for- 
tify efforts of the police in various localities in getting 
the support they deserve from the courts and the legis- 
latures.” 
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she had consumed little or no intoxicating beverages. 
There was no way of disproving such testimony.” 


But doctors did not help much; if anything they 
made matters worse, if the numbers of people killed 
by drivers who had been drinking is any criterion, and 
I can think of no more realistic criterion. The Na- 
tional Safety Council’s Committee on ‘Tests for In- 
toxication issued its report in 1938, and the Council's 
Accident Facts for 1956 reported that 22 per cent ol 
the drivers involved in fatal accidents in 1955 had 
been drinking, and that in Delaware, where figures 
were more carefully gathered, the percentage was 
40.6. 


STANDARDIZED BLOOD ALCOHOL LEVELS 


Three broad zones of alcohol concentration in the 
blood are generally recognized and are recommended 
by the American Medical Association’s Committee on 
Street and Highway Accidents, and the National 
Safety Council’s Committee on Tests for Intoxication: 


Zone 1. Blood alcohol from 0.0 to 0.05 per cent. Ex- 
periments have shown that almost no one having an 
alcohol concentration in the blood within these limits 
will be affected. Recommendations are that such 
findings shall be prima facie evidence that a person 
was not under the influence. 


Zone 2. Blood alcohol from 0.05 to 0.15 per cent. 
Considered conclusions are that some persons will be 
under the influence but not all persons . Recom- 
mendation is that these chemical test results shall 
be considered as relevant but not prima facie evidence 
that the person is under the influence. 


Zone 3. Blood alcohol above 0.15 per cent. Recom 
mendations are that alcohol concentration in the 
blood of over 0.15 per cent be considered as prima 
facie evidence that a person is under the influence. 


As a matter of rough measurement, 0.05 per cent 
represents the accumulation of alcohol corresponding 
to two ounces of whisky for a 150 pound person. And 
0.15 per cent means that for a 150 pound person the 
absorbed alcohol is equivalent to that in six ounces 
of 100 proof whisky. To reach this alcohol level the 
person would need to drink more than six ounces of 
whisky, or its equivalent, because some of the alcohol 
would be burned and excreted during the absorption 
period (Forrester) . 
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NEW TRANSISTOR RADIO 


Cuts drain on battery 
when Solo is parked 
with radio on. 

Twin saddle bag has 
plenty of room for 
flashlight, first- 

aid kit, etc. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


... that acts in 





* Patrolling and controlling traffic 


| becca aaa SoLos are potent symbols of 

law and order. The ability of an officer on a 
Solo to see and be seen prevents many traffic viola- 
tions and accidents. It also discourages the would-be 
thief, thug or molester. 

To this preventive ability, add the Solo’s amazing 
flexibility and you have in your command a sure- 
cure for modern traffic problems . . . a vehicle that 
moves easily in congested areas, and at the same 





% Discouraging potential lawbreakers 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 








HAVING! 
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LEY-DAVIDSON 


a / SOLO 
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% Extending range of effectiveness 


time possesses swift mobility to curb speeders and 
other law-breakers. 

And with endless lines of automobiles streaming 
through on freeways and super highways, small com- 
munities, as well as large, are experiencing “‘big- 
town” traffic problems — problems that can best be 
solved by alert officers on Harley-Davidson Solos. 

See your dealer or write HarLEY-Davipson Motor 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. for free illustrated literature. 











MISLEADING STATISTICS 
In the great body of statistics assembled each year 
by the National Safety Council in Accident Facts the 
driver violations in fatal accidents run about as fol- 
lows each year: 


Violations per 100 drivers 72 
Under the influence of alcohol 7 
Excessive speed 30 
Did not have right of way, etc. 20 
Disregarded officer or signal 7 
Other violations 8 


Thus, one gets the impression that alcohol plays 
a relatively minor role in our motorcar death and 
injury problem. 


In the 1955 edition of Accident Facts there occurs 
the following table: 


The cases tabulated are only one-third of all motor 
vehicle deaths in the state for the year, yet they are 
not irrelevant on this account. Considering only 
drivers, it is apparent that over 60 per cent of them 
had been drinking, and that only 25 per cent of the 
drivers were in the lower categories of blood alcohol 
concentration. 


In the 1956 edition of Accident Facts, attention is 
called to the figures from Delaware, where blood tests 
are made of persons injured in traffic accidents, and 
blood samples taken or breath tests given to drivers 
involved unless they are refused. 

State of Delaware, 1955 

138 drivers were involved in 97 fatal accidents. 

20 drivers (14.5 per cent of the total) had .15 
per cent of alcohol in their blood—considered 
to be definite evidence of “under the influence.” 
drivers (9.4 per cent) had .05 to .14 per cent 
of alcohol in their blood—considered to be evi 
dence of some degree of impairment. 
drivers (2.2 per cent) had less than .05 per cent 
of alcohol in their blood. 

20 drivers (14.5 per cent) who were not tested, 
had been drinking, in the opinion of the investi- 
gating officer. 


~~ 


we 


The results of this study thus show a total of 56 
drivers (40.6 per cent of all drivers involved in fatal 
accidents) who “had been drinking” either by test 
results or by the observations of the officer investigat- 
ing the accident. 


Incidence of Alcoholism in Motor-Vehicle Fatalities—Maryland, 195 


Total 
Cases 
Victim Exam- Nega- 
ined tive 
Pedestrian 65 18 
Drive 61 22 
Passenger in M. V. 17 22 
Bicyclist 4 2 
Total 175 64 


We obtained from Captain John P. Ferguson, ol 
the Traffic Bureau of the Delaware State Police, the 
figures for 1956 (excluding Wilmington) . 


ALCOHOL FACTOR IN FATAL ACCIDENTS, 1956 


Total number of fatal accidents 75 
Number of accidents involving a drinking 

driver 38 
Per cent of accidents involving a drinking 

driver 51% 
Number of drivers involved in fatal accidents 11] 
Number of drinking drivers in fatal accidents () 
Per cent of drivers who had been drinking 36% 


It has become customary to compute the percentage 
of drivers who had been drinking. This seems fain 
enough at first thought, but deeper reflection will 
reveal that this treatment of the data obscures the real 
facts. Consider the 1955 Delaware figures; 138 driv 
ers involved in 97 fatal accidents. Since a certain 
proportion of these accidents involved two or more 
cars (there were 4] more drivers than there were fatal 
accidents) it becomes clear that 97 fatal accidents 
involved 56 drinking drivers,-or 57*per cent. I sub- 
mit that this is a more realistic figure. 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF FIGURES 

But one should go further. Maryland figures in 
dicate that 72 per cent of the pedestrians killed had 
been drinking, and that a large proportion of these 
had blood alcohol levels over 0.15 per cent. These 
incidents should not be allowed to obscure the role 
of the drinking driver. Of course, it is likely that 
in a few instances a drinking driver hit a drinking 
pedestrian, but these instances must be rare and have 
not been tabulated: 


Let us consider further the 1956 Delaware figures, 
which have’ been tabulated with even more detail 
than the 1955 figures. Of the seventy-five fatal acci 
dents that year, seventeen were pedestrians, and ten 
of these had been drinking, about 60 per cent. Ol 
the seven non-drinking pedestrians, five were children 
It is possible that the two non-drinking adult pedes 
trian fatalities had been hit by drinking drivers, but 
the figures do not tell us this. But in order to as 
certain the real role of the drinking driver, we should 
subtract these pedestrian fatalities from the total ol 
seventy-five, and consider the remaining fifty-eight 
fatal accidents (assuming that all the pedestrian fa 
talities were separate incidents). We then observe 


] 


% Alcohol of Brain, Spinal Fluid or Blood 
0.01- 0.05- 0.15- 0.25% 


0.04% 0.14% 0.24% and over 
2 Q P20 16 
l 14 16 8 
| 11 5) 5 
0 0) 0 0) 
/ 34 1] 29 


Examinations were made within twelve hours after the accidents. 
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that the fifty-eight fatal accidents involved thirty- 
eight drinking drivers, a percentage of over 65. 

This is a realistic figure, and until the National 
Safety Council encourages all the states to report 
figures in the detail that is furnished by Delaware, 
Maryland, and others, and until the Council presents 
and publicizes a critical and realistic analysis of these 
figures, we will continue to delude ourselves that al- 
cohol is a relatively minor factor in our motorcar 
death and injury problem. 


ALCOHOL LARGEST ACCIDENT FACTOR 

Studies by Forrester in Buffalo, Holcomb in Evans- 
ton, Heise in Milwaukee all show that a drinking 
driver is involved in from 45 to 58 per cent of injury 
producing accidents. Thus, the role that.alcohol plays 
is far greater than is usually conceded and is greater 
than the role that is officially assigned to it by the 
National Safety Council. In fact, alcohol is the single 
largest factor in our motorcar accident problem. While 
“Excessive Speed’’ is the official greatest single factor 
in this problem, we respectfully ask the police ofh- 
cials to ascertain the role that alcohol plays in those 
violations. We are confident that it is far greater than 
has been indicated in the figures to which they give 
publicity. 

DRINKING KILLER EXONERATED 

The tragic situation now becomes clear. While 
twenty-two drivers out of every 100 involved in fatal 
accidents in 1955 had been drinking, only six out 
of 100 were legally under the influence. In Delaware, 
the proportion was nearly the same. In other words, 
nearly three times as many people were killed by 
drinking drivers who were not “under the influence” 
as were killed by drinking drivers who were ‘under 
the influence.” This should make it crystal clear that 
there is something radically wrong with the criterion 
“under the influence” if the objective is the prevention 
of deaths due to drinking driving. 

Admission into our courts of blood alcohol tests 
as evidence represents the beginning of a new era in 
the control of the drinking driver. All advances in 
social organization are costly, and the cost of the ad- 
mission into our social organization of chemical tests 
for alcohol in the blood of motorists is represented 
in part—and only in part—by the 100,000 people who 
have been killed since 1938 by drivers whose blood 
alcohol was between 0.05 and 0.15 per cent, a zone 
which “shall not give rise to any presumption that the 
defendant was or was not under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquor,” in the quaint words of the report. 

Despite the vast harm which these AMA and Na- 
tional Safety Council reports of 1938 and 1939 have 
done in the last twenty years, the plight of these com- 
mittees at the time they labored now becomes clear. 
They were caught in the toils of ‘under the influence.” 
As several writers of that time have stated, they were 
under the necessity of placing the blood levels high 
enough so that no one could be said by his lawyer to 
be an exception and thus escape conviction. Thus, 
impelled by the well known, marked variation among 
human beings in susceptibility to the effects of alcohol, 
laws have been formulated in twenty-three states 
which allow from 65 to 70 per cent of drinking drivers 
enough liberty to kill 5,000 to 8,000 people every year 
in our fair land. 
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DRIVING IMPAIRMENT AT .05 PER CENT 


These committees were familiar with the now 
classic report by Holcomb of his Evanston studies 
based upon the tests made of the breath of 1,750 driv 
ers chosen at random on the streets of Evanston. in 
comparison with tests on the urines of 270 drivers 
brought to Evanston hospitals after being involved 
in personal injury accidents. In fact, the study is 
mentioned in the report to the American Medical As 
sociation meeting at St. Louis, May 15-19, 1939. Hol 
comb pointed out that the increased risk of casualties 
after drinking begins at an alcohol concentration in 
the blood of 0.05 to 0.06 per cent. Lauer, the same 
year, found that a motorist’s ability to drive was im- 
paired when the blood alcohol rose to 0.035 to 0.065 
per cent, and as a psychologist, he recognized and 
emphasized that even lower concentrations of alcohol 
impaired certain aspects of driving behavior, e. g., 
judgment, observation, tolerance to glare, sense ol 
caution, before motor performance per se was affected. 


More recently, particularly careful work has been 
done in Sweden. Bjerver and Goldberg found de 
terioration of driving ability commenced at 0.035 to 
0.04 per cent blood alcohol level, and Gelin and 
Wretmark that impairment occurred in moderate 
drinkers as low as 0.032 per cent. H. Ward Smith olf 
Toronto reports “a study of the accident situation 
reveals that low concentrations of alcohol are con 
cerned in accidents; these concentrations are similai 
to those which had been found to affect driving per 
formance, namely 0.03 to 0.05 per cent.” 


Another American Medical Association Committee, 
of which the writer is a member, the Committee on 
the Medical Aspects of Automobile Crash Deaths and 
Injuries, Dr. Fletcher D. Woodward of Charlottesville, 
Chairman, has this to report: 


NEW RECOMMENDATIONS 

“It is the opinion of this committee that it should 
be unlawful to drive a motor vehicle with an alcohol 
blood level of 0.05 per cent or greater on public roads- 

“This resolution was passed after consideration of 
the following evidence. One, that the best kept sta- 
tistics indicate that approximately 50 per cent of the 
fatal accidents involve a drinking driver. Two, that 
the average individual with a blood level of 0.05 per 
cent alcohol or higher suffers deterioration of his 
driving skill. In other weids, last year, some 21,000 
people died and some 800,000 people were injured 
by drinking drivers. 


“The committee was not concerned as to whethei 
this blood level is reached on an ascending or descend 
ing curve of intoxication. It was not concerned with 
either the kind of alcoholic beverage consumed, the 
rapidity of consumption, or whether consumed on a 
full or fasting stomach. It was not concerned as to 
whether the prima facie evidence available at the 
time of the accident indicated whether the suspect 
was intoxicated or not. It was not concerned whether 
the individual was an experienced drinker with a 
high degree of tolerance or a beginner. 


“It was concerned with the fact that no one is safe 
when meeting a driver on the highway with 0.05 pet 
cent or a higher alcohol concentration in his blood. 
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“The committee feels that the method of testing 
should be determined by the chemists. It also feels 
that the legal profession and the legislators should 
make the accepted test mandatory and that its results 
be accepted as evidence. It further feels that the 
penalties of driving with such a blood level should 
be severe, impartially applied and carry at least a one 
day mandatory jail sentence. If separate licenses 
are granted for the operation of private vehicles, com- 
mercial vehicles and for passenger vehicles, then in 
hardship cases, only the private license could be re- 
voked or suspended. 

“Since the average man can consume two average 
drinks of average proof whiskey in an average period 
of time without reaching this blood level or suffer 
deterioration of his driving skill, and since such a 
law would eliminate the present state of confusion 
as to what “under the influence’’ signifies, it seems 
reasonable to establish the blood level figure of 0.05 
per cent or higher as the critical level for the safe 
driving of a motor vehicle on our public roads.” 

Thus, the recommendations of this group of physi- 
cians are consistent with what they know of the effect 
of alcohol on the human organism, and what they 
know these effects are upon the motorcar death and 
injury situation. We are now in clear position to 
attack the problem at its roots. 


POLICE OPINIONS 

I have had the privilege of discussing this matter 
with police officers from various parts of the country, 
and of course with members of the Colorado State 
Patrol and the Denver Police Department. They are 
unanimous that the figure 0.15 with which we are 
now seeking to control the alcohol-motorcar situation 
is unrealistic. We will have to make up our minds 
as to what we are trying to do. Are we trying to stop 
the killing and maiming of thousands of innocent 
people by drinking drivers; are we trying to justify 





Drinking Drivers in California 


SACRAMENTO-—Drivers who had been drinking 
were involved in one out of every four fatal accidents 
in California according to the California Highway 
Patrol’s analysis of 1957 traffic accident figures. 

“Last year, in California, of 161,099 drivers involved 
in fatal or injury traffic accidents, 19,867 or 12.3 per 
cent had been drinking prior to the accident,” de- 
clared Patrol Commissioner B. R. Caldwell. “The 
accidents these drivers were involved in resulted in 
the death of 956 persons, 25.9 per cent of the total 
killed in traffic last year. 

“Another 31,192 persons were injured in accidents 
involving drivers who had been drinking,’ Commis- 
sioner Caldwell stated. “This represents 23.1 per cent 
of the total number injured in traffic in 1957. 

“Law enforcement agencies and safety organizations 
for years have been reporting the hazards of combining 
driving and drinking,” the Commissioner continued. 
“Only when each individual refrains from driving 
or walking in traffic when his actions are affected by 
even one drink will we begin to fully control the 
problem of mixing alcohol with traffic.” 
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the drinking of alcohol by people who drive motor- 
cars? As long as from 45 to 60 per cent of our fatal 
accidents involve drinking drivers, and since the pro 
portions have not changed at all in the last two de 
cades, and since from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
these fatalities involve drivers in the lower brackets 
of blood-alcohol concentration, we can hardly be 
said to be making an effective effort to reduce deaths. 


Many police members have told me that they make 
no effort to get an alcohol conviction with a blood 
alcohol under 0.15 per cent but switch to reckless 
driving, or some other charge, so deeply ingrained is 
the figure of 0.15 per cent in the thinking of the 
courts. This will explain the low figures for “under 
the influence” and the high figures for ‘speeding’ 
in many of the official tables. Every police officer that 
I have talked with would welcome legislation which 
would make it illegal to drive with a blood alcohol 
of 0.05 per cent or above. These men are astute ob 
servers, and they know that very few people can ope 
ate a motorcar as well as they might otherwise, with 
a blood alcohol of this figure or above, and they 
know the difficulties of getting a conviction if the 
blood alcohol is not over 0.15 per cent. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED 


The legislation that we must have to control the 
drinking driver is that which simply makes it illegal 
for any motorcar operator to have a blood alcohol 
level of 0.05 per cent or above. 


Plymat suggests that we introduce a new “inte1 
mediate offense’”’ law, the offense to be “Driving afte 
drinking,” with nothing said as to “under the influ 
ence,” “intoxicated,” “drunk,” or “impairment”; and 
the sole criterion to be a blood alcohol level of 0.05 
per cent or greater. This would leave existing ‘unde 
the influence” legislation as it is, without the necessity 
of changing or repealing it. This new offense, with 
a lower fine and with certainty of conviction, would 
impel many or most drivers to forego the second 
drink. After all, this is the objective of any legislation 
in this field. Our current legislation has failed in 
its only objective, namely, the prevention of motor- 
car deaths and injuries due to the drinking driver. 
Besides, it has wasted countless man-hours. The 
framers of the original legislation intended it to be 
preventive, not punitive. Surely, no great social 
benefit is achieved by convicting a drinking drivet 
after he has killed his victim. We seek now, as did 
the original framers, to convict the drinking driver 
before he kills. 


There are three other necessary components of the 
new legislation, (1) the mandatory blood-alcohol 
test, (2) the surprise highway check, which is proving 
so successful in Tennessee and in Connecticut, and 
(3) the mandatory jail sentence. The “implied con 
sent” laws of New York, Kansas and Idaho* have 
been shown to be effective in obtaining blood alcohol 
tests. The drinking driver is not required to have 
the test, but if he refuses he loses his driver's license. 
The law has been well tested and similar legislation 
is much needed in every state in the union. Chemical 


*Utah has recently adopted this type of legislation. 
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tests for alcohol whether in the blood or in the breath 
are a prime necessity for our modern legislation. 


HIGHWAY CHECKS 


At the time of Holcomb’s study in 1938, Dr. Harger 
had constructed a portable laboratory for the rapid 
and accurate determination of alcoholic content. I 
see by a press dispatch dated December 1, 1956, that 
the Chicago Police Department has three cars equip- 
ped with mobile laboratories ready to rush to any 
point in the city. /t has taken a long time. With this 
kind of equipment, we are now ready for the highway 
check as part of our modern armamentarium. These 
large scale checks will be costly and will be trouble- 
some, but they will be effective, because the police in 
Connecticut have discovered that we avoid incon- 
venience even more assiduously than we avoid death 
itself. And, we must remember what we are trying 
to do; we are trying to prevent the drinking driver 
from meeting his victim. We must become victim- 
minded rather than drinker-minded. 


Commissioner Butler of Tennessee has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of road blocks and highway checks. 
Tennessee had 16 per cent fewer fatalities in 1956 
than in 1955 and Commissioner Butler feels that the 
road block has been largely responsible. 


I have just had a letter from Mr. Butler. During 
1956, there were 148 fewer traffic fatalities in Ten- 
nessee than there were in 1955. Forty states showed 
increases in traffic fatalities during 1956. ‘Tennessee's 
16 per cent reduction was fourth highest in the nation, 
topped only by Rhode Island, Nevada and Delaware, 
states having only a fraction of Tennessee’s population, 
registered motor vehicles, and licensed drivers. “Il 
forced to single out any one part of our program which 
has contributed most to this reawakening, I would say: 
‘Road blocks!" We started our road block program 
with what we call our ‘panzer’ units, fast moving, 
highly mobile groups of six or eight patrol cars setting 
up operations on a particular highway for two or three 
hours, checking the driver’s license of every motorist 
passing that particular point and watching for ob- 





Virginia Medical Opinion Quoted 


In a recent paper published in the Virginia Medical 
Monthly, Dr. Fletcher D. Woodward of Charlottesville, 
Va., who is known nationally for his work in traffic 
safety, points to our relatively static national death 
rate which has been held in the face of rapidly rising 
trafic volumes and notes “only by running can we 
hope to stand still.” 


Dr. Woodward points out that repeated tests have 
shown driving skill deteriorates at an alcohol blood 
level of .03 and calls for a reduction of the prima 
facie level of .15 to .05 as evidence of ‘too intoxicated 
to drive.” This opinion is backed by otlier prominent 
medical authorities. 

Sweden, pioneer in chemical test research, now sets 
the “enforcement” level at .08. Norway sets the same 
level. 

—Virginia Traffic Safety News 
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viously unsafe vehicles.” Then he went on to describe 
“longitudinal blocks,” “speed blocks’ and “drunk 
nets,’ stationed where drunk drivers are likely to 
congregate and to apprehend them before they get in 
their automobiles. 


This is what I should call genuine preventive medi- 
cine. It is direct and’ effective, and is the clue as to 
what we must do in this country if we hope to solve 
the alcohol-motorcar situation, regardless of what 
blood alcohol level we choose to depend upon. With 
legislation making it illegal to drive a motorcar with 
a blood alcohol of 0.05 per cent or over; with police 
equipped with breath analysis machines to detect the 
violator before he has injured anyone; and with su 
prise road blocks by police thus equipped as a regulai 
feature of patrol operation, people generally will 
cease to drink and drive and about 15,000 people will 
not be killed in the United States every year, not to 
mention the half million “merely” injured. Let us 
be explicit. 


A PROGRAM FOR CONTROL OF THE 
DRINKING DRIVER 


A. Bring into being legislation which makes it 
illegal to drive or operate a ‘motor vehicle on the 
streets or highways of the State of with a blood 
alcohol of 0.05 per cent by weight or over. 

B. Equip all or most patrol cars with portable kits 
for the analysis of alcohol in the breath. 

C. Bring into being the “implied consent” legis- 
lation by which every driver must submit to chemical 
tests for alcohol or lose his license to drive. 

D. Institute a program of surprise highway checks 
by the State Patrol. 

E. Make a jail sentence mandatory in all alcohol 
violations. 


It would seem logical that this program will be 
effective, and should be instituted at once. No gentle- 
man will be deprived of his right to have two aver- 
age drinks, and it will be no legal hazard to have the 
odor of alcoholic beverages upon the breath. A few 
individuals will have to forego the liberty of having 
more alcohol than this while driving, in order that 
others may have the privilege of driving on the high- 
ways with less risk. It would seem a fair exchange. 


A jurist has said to me, “You would not believe it 
if I told you the pressure that is brought upon the 
court when a person of prominence is brought in on 
an alcohol-violation charge. The new legislation must 
embody the mandatory jail sentence scaled by law 
to the blood-alcohol content. These must not be 
discretionary, they must be mandatory. Nothing will 
so deter the drinking driver as the prospect of a certain 
term in jail.” 


AIRLINE DRINKING RULES 

The writer has been privileged to have closer ac- 
quaintance than most with what is probably the most 
competent group of human beings thus far demar- 
cated, i. e. airline pilots. These men, as a group, are 
not teetotalers, but part of a business organization de- 
pendent upon successful operation of large airplanes 
for economic security and for personal longevity. The 
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rules of these organizations are unequivocal as 
far as alcohol is concerned. “No alcoholic beve- 
rages, not even beer, within twenty-four hours of flight 
time.” 


Most people are agreed that the average motorist 
has more dangers and decisions to face than the 
airline pilot (given relative competence in the respec- 
tive fields). Pilots have told me that they are safer 
in their planes than when driving to the airfield. This 
is borne out by mortality statistics for motorcar travel 
and scheduled airline travel. Thus, the only sensible 
and practical rule for driving motorcars is, “No al- 
cohol for twelve hours before driving,” or at least to 
keep the blood alcohol below 0.03 per cent. 


SUMMARY 

But this is to be left for 1980, at which time the 0.05 
per cent legislation of, we hope, 1960, will be recog- 
nized for what it is, a compromise. Remembering that 
competent investigators have demonstrated significant 
driving impairment with 0.03 per cent of alcohol in 
the blood, we must recognize 0.05 per cent as a com- 
promise between death on the highways and man’s 
consuming interest in drinking ethyl alcohol. Now, 
in 1957, we must make every effort to bring legislation 
into being which is consistent with the needs and the 
facts of our time, namely 18,000 to 20,000 motorcar 
deaths due to alcohol on our streets and highways 
every year, not to mention the tens of thousands of 
injuries, many of which are economically more serious 
than death itself. 


Study Shows: 
Drivers Think They‘re Pretty Good 


The majority of drivers—even those with traffic 
violation records—consider themselves above-average 
drivers, Walter G. Barlow, executive vice-president 
of Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N. J., told the 
media advisory group of the President's Committee 
for Traffic Safety in New York. 

Reporting on a study sponsored by Pure Oil Co. 
and the ATA Foundation, Barlow said the results of 
the pilot study show that the key to the driver's psy- 
chology seems to be his self-image of a good and law- 
abiding driver. 

The study was made to determine whether mass 
communications can motivate people to become safer 
drivers and if so, what approaches, themes or actions 
promise to be most effective. 

Of the groups interviewed in the study, Barlow said, 
about 9 out of 10 adults considered themselves above 
average in driving skills. 

When asked “How well do you handle your car? 
That is, aside from obeying the laws, how good a 
driver you are?,” 5 per cent answered, “Probably one 
of the best on the road.” 

Twenty-four per cent considered themselves “defi- 
nitely above the average of other drivers they knew;” 
64 per cent thought of themselves as “a little above 
average” and only 2 per cent felt they were a “a little 
below average.” 

There were no takers for the rank of “somewhat 
below average” or “a lot below average.” 
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In principle, he said “Communications that insult 
the driver’s self-image as a good driver are less likely 
to be accepted by people than those that build on 
this image. Admonitions like ‘drive safely’ imply 
that the communicator does not look on the drive 
as a competent or responsible person. This seems to 
be one strike against these warnings right from the 
outset.” 


Automotive News 


Drinking Driver Often Accident 
Victim, New York Study Shows 


A study conducted recently by New York Police and 
Medical Examiner’s office shows that many of the 
drivers killed in motor vehicle accidents had been 
drinking shortly before the accident took place. 


Working with the Police Department's Accident 
Investigation Squad, members of the Medical Exam- 
iner’s staff analyzed bodily fluids of the 69 drivers 
either killed immediately or succumbing within 24 
hours to injuries suffered in fatal accidents occurring 
within the City in 1957. 

The doctors reported that 38.or 55 per cent of those 
examined had a blood alcohol concentration in excess 
of .10 per cent. Ten hundredths is generally regarded 
as relevant evidence of intoxication while the upper 
limit of .40 is more than double the .15 per cent that 
may be admitted as prima facie evidence in the trial 
of a drunken driving charge. 


Members of the Accident Investigation Squad gave 
faulty, evasive action, delayed perception, and illegal 
behavior as proximate reasons for the 39 fatals. By 
type, the contact with fixed objects and the head-on 
collision were listed as the most common accident 
causes. ; 


In few cases was injury limited to the driver alone 
as two pedestrians and five passengers also met death 
in these same accidents. 


Findings of the New York Police parallel those re 
ported by State Police three months ago. At that time, 
State Police stated that 133 of those involved in fatal 
accidents between April and December 1956 had been 
drinking and further that nearly half of these had a 
blood alcohol concentration of .15 or more per cent. 

Police Bureau News 


Do You Know A Heroic Youngster? 


U. S. Attorney General William P. Rogers has an 
nounced that nominations will be received by the 
Young American Medals Committee until June 30, 
1958. Such nominations must be made by the Gove1 
nors of the states and the Chief Executives of U. S. 
Possessions. Number of nominations is not limited. 


The Medals, awarded under an Act of Congress ol 
1950, provide for recognition each year of boys and 
girls 18 years of age or younger who perform an out- 
standing act of bravery or who achieve an outstanding 
record of endeavor, service or recognition of characte 
during the year. Awards are limited to not more 
than two for bravery and two for service each year. 
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Vv. A. Leonard — ACADEMY LECTURES ON LIE DETECTION, Volume | 
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Pub. '57, 112 pp., Cloth, $3.75 
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(Academy for Scientific Interrogation). (Spring 1958) 
Myrl E. Alexander — JAIL ADMINISTRATION: A Record of the Experi- 
ences and Best Practices of Jail Management. 
Pub. '57, 352 pp., 38 il., Cloth, $6.75 
P. H. Andresen — THE HUMAN BLOOD GROUPS: Utilized in Disputed 
Paternity Cases and Court Proceedings. 
Pub. '52, 132 pp., Cloth, $3.75 
Paul H. Ashenhust — POLICE AND THE PEOPLE. 
Pub. '57, 216 pp., Cloth, $5.50 
Edward N. Bliss, Jr. — DEFENSE INVESTIGATION. 
Pub. '56, 336 pp., Cloth, $6.50 
Allen P. Bristow — FIELD INTERROGATION. (Summer 1958) 
John E. Davis — AN INTRODUCTION TO TOOL MARKS, FIREARMS, 
AND THE STRIAGRAPH. Pub. ‘58, 302 pp., 145 il., Cloth, $8.50 
John Richelieu Davis — INDUSTRIAL PLANT PROTECTION. 
Pub. '57, 620 pp., 175 il., Cloth, $12.00 
J. Paul de River — THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL: A Psychoanalytical Study 
(2nd Ed.) Pub. ‘56, 400 pp., 84 il., Cloth, $6.50 
J. Paul de River — CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH 
(Summer 1958) 
Clinton De Witt — PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN PHYSI- 
CIAN AND PATIENT (Summer 1958) 
H. S. Dewhurst — THE RAILROAD POLICE. 
Pub. '55, 224 pp., Cloth, $5.50 
William Dienstein — TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR 
(2nd Ptg.). Pub. '56, 248 pp., Cloth, $6.50 
William Dienstein — ARE YOU GUILTY: An Introduction to the Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice in the United States. 
Pub. ‘53, 208 pp., Cloth, $4.50 
George J. Dudycha— PSYCHOLOGLY FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS. Pub. ‘55, 420 pp., 13 il., Cloth, $7.00 
Norwood East — SOCIETY AND THE CRIMINAL: Authoritative Studies 
of Crime and Criminals. (2nd Ed.). Pub. '51, 452 pp., Cloth, $8.50 
Albert Ellis and Ralph Brancale——THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 
OFFENDERS. Pub. '56, 148 pp., Cloth, $3.75 
Glenn C. Forrester — USE OF CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN 
TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT. Pub. '50, 99 pp., 2 il., Lexide, $2.00 
E. Caroline Gabard and John P. Kenney — POLICE WRITING. 
Pub. '57, 106 pp., Lexide, $3.00 
Albert Germann — POLICE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 
Pub, '58, 268 pp., 2 il., Cloth, $6.75 
B. W. Gocke — PRACTICAL PLANT PROTECTION AND POLICING: For 
the Security of Business and Industry. Pub. '57, 160 pp., Cloth, $4.50 
John |. Griffin — STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY 
(Summer 1958) 
Floyd N. Heffron — THE OFFICER IN THE COURTROOM. 
Pub. '55, 176 pp., Cloth, $4.50 
Floyd N. Heffron — EVIDENCE FOR THE PATROLMAN. 
Pub. ‘58, 192 pp., 16 il., Cloth, $5.75 
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“The Police Chief” interviews: 


DR. ARTHUR L. CONRAD 
Director 
Traffic Education and Safety Division 
of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION: 

One day in the fall of 1956 a young man appeared 
in traffic court on a moving violation. He seemed 
intelligent and aware of his wrong doing. For this 
young man a school bell rang instead of the usual 
peal of the cash register at the window designated 
for payment of trafic fines. This young man had 
been sent to the Driver Improvement School of the 
Municipal Court and the final satisfaction of his case 
would depend on his attendance and grade in the 
Driver Improvement School. 

October 8, 1956, was the official opening of this 
school and the beginning of a new phase in trafhc 
safety—the concept that education and not punish- 
ment in many cases was the answer to an ever-growing 
problem of the high incident of traffic accidents. This 
of course does not mean that all are amenable to 
education, but educational methods when properly 
used can be very effective. 

As the school grew and progressed, many problems 
occurred and were remedied. But one kept repeating 
itself with a great deal of regularity—that of the 
Spanish-speaking person not knowing his responsibil- 
ities as a driver, or the hazards of driving. Several 
were sent to school on an experimental basis hoping 
that even with their limited understanding of English, 
something of an insight into safer driving habits might 
be gained. One even went so far as to bring an inter- 
preter. This was not of course the answer—either the 
student was lost in a sea of meaningless words or he 
was a disturbing element when his Spanish interpreter 
tried to explain in Spanish what was taking place in 
English. 

With this little bit of background about the Driver 
Improvement School as a whole and the foreign lan- 
guage classes in particular, we asked Dr. Conrad a 
few questions. 

1. Dr. Conrad, the introduction gave us a little idea 
of the reason for establishing foreign language classes 
in traffic safety—could you explain in more detail? 

In the past several years the City of Chicago has 
had a large influx of persons who are unable to speak 
English. This is due to the great numbers of people 
who are coming to Chicago from Puerto Rico and the 
displaced persons who are making their homes here. 
While these people have language barriers they still 
drive cars, and at times are hazards, not because ol 
carelessness, but because of lack of knowledge and the 
necessary proper attitude for driving in a city as 
crowded and congested as ours. 

To meet this problem, Chief Justice Raymond P. 
Drymalski asked the Traffic Education and Safety 
Division, which operates the Driver Improvement 
School, to expand its class facilities and make avail- 
able classes to both Spanish and Polish-speaking peo- 
ple. To do this the complete course of the Driver 
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Graduates in the plant class at the Flick-Reedy Cor- 
poration line up for “Drive Safely” as they proudly 
display their certificates of completion. 


Improvement School was translated into these lan 
guages. Two instructors were found, and they are 
both equally proficient in handling the foreign lan 
+ gga’ $ | 8 
guage in which they teach the traffic classes. In the 
case of the Spanish classes special material was ship 
ped to us from Puerto Rico. ‘These were helpful. 


These classes were established not only as a service 
to the persons with a language barrier, but as a serv 
ice to the community as a whole in making our new- 
comers more aware of their civic responsibility, as well 
as assisting them to become safer drivers. 


2. Who may attend these classes which are taught in 
Polish and Spanish? 


Any person, 15 years of age or over, who is unable 
to understand English, but can understand Spanish 
or Polish, may attend. A person may take the classes 
as a refresher course. 

3. When are they taught? 

These classes are arranged and set up according to 
the needs and the demands of the student. There is 
usually at least one traffic safety course in a foreign 
language taught every month. 


4. How long is the course? 


Two hours, one night a week, for four weeks—a 
total of eight hours of classroom instruction. 


5. Would these classes in the Driver Improvement 
School help a student get his driver's license? 


Arrangements have been made with the Secretary 
of State’s office, in Illinois, so that on the fourth night 
of each course, an official examiner from that office 
attends the class and checks the grade on the student's 
written tests, gives the student his further examinations 
—eye test, etc., and then if these are passed the student 
receives a temporary driving permit. The written 
test is a translation of the actual test of the Secretary 
of State, so if the person knows his safe driving rules 
and regulations, he will not be handicapped by a lan- 
guage barrier. 
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Special ceremonies mark presentation of certificates 
of completion to the Spanish class graduates. Above 
two graduates recetve congratulations from Hon. 
Bernard J]. Korzen, Clerk of the Probate Court, as 
Officer Ulester Mims, instructor for the class, presents 
the certificates. 


Therefore, a person attending the class will not 
only get a good foundation in rules of the road, driv- 
ing tactics, and safe driving attitude, but he will also 
be able to take the Secretary of State’s written test in 
his own language, and under optimum conditions. 


6. Of what significance are these classes to the com- 
munity as a whole? 


These special classes of the Driver Improvement 
School were developed and refined through the com- 
bined efforts of the Traffic Education and Safety Divi- 
sion of the Municipal Court, and organizations and 
societies interested in the betterment of their particu- 
lar nationality groups. It is significant that people 
are becoming more aware of the severe traffic prob- 
lems that exist and attack them from all sides—from 
within their own special groups and also by working 
together with other agencies to provide the means 
with which to counteract these particular types of 
problems. To the best of our knowledge this is the 
only traffic school in the country that offers its classes 
in two foreign languages. 


7. Are there any other “firsts” to which the Driver 
Improvement School can point with a measure of 
pride? 

Yes, during the month of March some 350 persons 
completed a course of the Driver Improvement School 
given outside our regular classrooms in a_plant- 
sponsored school at the Flick-Reedy Corportion in 
Melrose Park, Illinois. The instructors and materials 
were furnished by the Driver Improvement School, 
but the time for the classes was partially given by the 
Flick-Reedy Corporation and the remainder volun- 
teered by the individual employees. 
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This is believed to be the first plant in the United 
States where the entire organization from the presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank Flick, down to the night watchman 
took a course in traffic safety. Every person in the 
plant! 

The advances in the fight on traffic accidents, which 
we have discussed here briefly, are mainly due to 
the progressive policies of Chief Justice Raymond P. 
Drymalski, and I quote him here. 

“The creation of a Driver Improvement School is 
another example of the Municipal Court's flexibility 
in Chicago’s fight against lawlessness.” 


IACP TRAFFIC COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The annual mid-year meeting of the Traffic Com- 
mittee of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police will be conducted June 23-27 at IACP Traffic 
Division headquarters in Evanston, Ul. 

Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell of the California 
Highway Patrol, chairman of the committee, will 
preside. 

Early in the spring committee members were polled 
to get suggestions for subjects to be discussed. Mat- 
ters approved by the committee at the June meeting 
will be included in the committee’s report to the 
annual conference in Miami Beach in October. Since 
1956 these mid-year meetings of the Traffic Committee 
have been made possible by special grants from the 
Automotive Safety Foundation. 

Traffic Committee members, in addition to Com- 
missioner Caldwell, expected at the June meeting are: 

Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tucson, Ariz., vice chair- 
man; Chief Shirley S. Arrighi, Baton Rouge, La.; Di- 
rector L. E. Beier, Enforcement Division, Motor Ve- 
hicle Department of Wisconsin; Commissioner Joseph 
A. Childs, Michigan State Police; Col. Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., Texas Department of Public Safety; Supt. 
G. O. Hathaway, Arizona Highway Patrol; Insp. 
E. A. F. Holm, Royal Canadian Mounted Police; Chief 
Walter F. Johnson, Denver, Colo. 

Insp. Robert R. Kerr, Toronto Metropolitan Police; 
Supt. Francis $. McGarvey, New York State Police; 
Chief of Traffic Philip McGuire, Chicago; Col. Fred 
Moritz, Ohio State Highway Patrol; Chief W. H. 
Parker, Los Angeles; Chief David W. Robbins, Green- 
wich, Conn.; Commissioner Edward Scheidt, North 
Carolina Department of Motor Vehicles; Chief Stanley 
R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chief James M. Slavin, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Chief Charles P. Thomas, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Chief Bruce Weatherly, Madison, Wis.; Chiel 
Edwin F. Whiteside, Wilmette, Ill., and Ass’t Chief 
J. A. Youell, Miami, Fla. 


Milwaukee's Trattic Record Noted 


Senator Alexander Wiley of Wisconsin recently in- 
serted in the Congressional Record recognition of the 
splendid record achieved by Milwaukee in traffic safety. 
Milwaukee had the fewest traffic deaths in 1957 of 
any city in the over 500,000 population group. Its 
rate was 1.7 deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 
the lowest traffic death rate achieved by a metropolitan 
city in the history of the National Safety Council’s 
competition which dates back to 1931. 
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Mallory 


(The U. S. Supreme Court decision in the case of 
Andrew Mallory, Washington, D. C., self-confessed 
rapist, continues to be a matter of discussion in law 
enforcement and legal circles. Below are new de- 
velopments and comments following in the aftermath 
of the decision which in effect released Andrew, since 
it was held any confession obtained by police during 
an unnecessary delay between arrest and arraignment 
shall be inadmissible in a criminal trial.) 


As result of Grand Jury action in the District of 
Columbia Andrew Mallory, who was arrested a few 
weeks after his release by D. C. police on charges of 
housebreaking and assault, is being held on the lesser 
charge of illegal entry and simple assault. 


Andrew’s nephew, Milton Mallory, who was con- 
victed in April, 1957, of raping an 8-year-old girl, 
has been denied a new trial by the U. S. Court ol 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. Milton’s at- 
torney had asked for the new trial on grounds the 
delay in Milton’s arraignment was an unnecessary 
delay. Milton had confessed the crime 13 hours after 
his arrest and was arraigned approximately one hour 
later. 


In a 2-to-] decision, the appellate court, in an 
opinion written by Judge E. Barrett Prettyman, held 
that this delay was not unreasonable, since the child's 
accusation had to be checked by medical tests; Milton 
was drunk when arrested and not in any condition 
to be arraigned; there was no lengthy questioning 
of Milton by police during this period of detention; 
and no magistrate was available at the time of his 
arrest for the arraignment. 


Chis opinion is interpreted to mean that delay in 
time alone is not the deciding factor of the Supreme 
Court's decision of last June, with the implication that 
there may be a lengthy delay between arrest and 
arraignment of a suspect if it can be shown that such 
delay is necessary. 


Municipal court judges in Washington, D. C., are 
arranging a system of on-call status for night arraign- 
ments when necessary. This method will overcome 
the hours’ delays often encountered by police in han- 
dling nighttime arraignments. There is no night court 
in the nation’s capital. 


Charles $. Rhyne, president of the American Bar 
\ssociation, Washington, D. C., in a recent televised 
interview for a public affairs program stated it was 
his belief the Mallory decision laid down broad gen- 
eral rules which courts and police should be able to 
follow. “We have always operated under general 
rules, and the courts have interpreted them and the 
police have lived with them,” he said. In any civilized 
society, he added, an individual has to give up certain 
rights for the benefit of society as a whole. Where 
the line is drawn for those rights depends upon the 
facts, not upon a flat answer. “We have to look at 
the individual cases and apply broad, general rules,” 
he said and concluded that while the confusion caused 
by the decision might well be cleared up by a more 
specific statute, it is impossible to legislate for specific 
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The Best Selective Processes Are Not Sufficient Without Planned Program Of 


Onceuting “She 
New Reerutt 


By CHIEF REX R. ANDREWS 
Burbank Police Department 
Burbank, California 


Most police departments spend a_ considerable 
amount of time, effort, and money in the selection of 
personnel. The police officer of the average city is 
by far the most carefully selected employee of the 
entire administration. Cities are attracting a type 
of man heretofore unobtainable because, belatedly 
perhaps, city administrators are learning that law 
enforcement is a vital part of municipal administra- 
tion. Salaries and working conditions of police ofh- 
cers have been improved, and on the West Coast, at 
least, are comparable with those of industry. 

Many police administrators are giving considerable 
thought to the fact that with this influx of fine, 
bright-eyed, well-educated, young men into police 
service there is also a responsibility on their part for 
proper orientation of the recruit on the ideals and 
ethics of police service that most police administrators 
feel to be important to the future of public acceptance 
of law enforcement. When should it begin? Who 
should do it? 

Do you recall your first day of duty in your own 
police department? Unless you are far different from 
most, you reported to duty with many doubts, numer- 
ous uncertainties, and unquestioned fear. Did you 
really feel that you would make good? How were 
you impressed with the strange faces and surround- 
ings of the police station? Do you recall the first 
fellow who spoke to you or attempted to be friendly? 
Do you remember just what you did when you were 
first confronted with a situation that was entirely 
unfamiliar to you? These are some of the thoughts 
the new recruit faces when he first reports for duty. 
Any new situation is a vital one to the person who 
experiences it. 

The initial impact the supervisor has on the new 
recruit reporting for duty is far reaching and long 
lasting. Everything is important to the new employ- 
ee of any organization, and particularly so to the new 
police officer. The manner in which he is oriented 
into the department is vitally important to his and 
the department's future. We want to create the prop- 
er impression that will remain with the new man for 
a long time. It is the supervisor’s role to insure that 
the recruit is properly received and adjusted on the 
very first day of work. ‘These adjustments or orien- 
tations are three-fold: to his work, to his fellow em- 
ployees, and to his supervisors. And again there is 
no formula for doing these things.”? 
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The initial contact between the supervisor and the 
new recruit is infrequent. Even in the larger depart- 
ments this important event takes place only quarterly, 
if that often. In smaller departments the recruit may 
make his debut only once in a two-year period. Even 
though the contact is infrequent it is important, and 
the supervisor should spend some time in preparing 
for it so that it will be mutually profitable. Before 
meeting the recruit the supervisor should exert every 
effort to determine all the background information 
he can about the new man. This is generally in his 
personnel folder. 


On this day and the days to follow the supervisor 
may be faced with many other important problems, 
but none is more important than making the new 
recruit feel at home and at ease. “No employee can 
work effectively until he is mentally at ease about his 
work and his associates.”* He must at the outset feel 
that he is a part of a great police organization. We 
want the new police officer to feel that he is of value 
not only to himself, but the department and _ the 
community as well. Esprit de corps should undergo 
its initial development during the recruit school. 
However, the first day on duty is the golden oppor- 
tunity to further develop the idea generated in the 
recruit school. 


So set the mind of the recruit at ease. He will 
probably want to talk to someone in a friendly vein 
so talk with him. Introduce yourself. Perhaps you 
want to tell him how long you have been on the de- 
partment. Congratulate him on his selection for and 
successful completion of the recruit school. Immedi- 
ately indicate to him that you are happy to welcome 
him to your platoon, watch or shift, and that he is a 
needed addition to the already fine bunch of men 
you have in your platoon or shift. 


Introduce him to your lieutenant, captain or in- 
spector. Briefly explain to him the good points of 
your department. Tell him about your excellent 
working conditions, the retirement or pension plan, 
how to join the police association or welfare organiza- 
tion and its benefits, the advantages of the community 
welfare plan if you have one, the department's social 


“rom A Practical Manual of Effective Supervision, C. A. Turne 
Julian Press, p. 7 

“From Essentials of Management for Supervisors, Charles A. Broad- 
ed, Harper & Brothers, p. 129 
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activities, training programs, and some of the basic 
policies of operation, 


“He should start to work with a clear understand- 
ing of everything that might tend to bother him.” 
He will need to know how he reports for duty; when, 
where, and how he signs in for roll call. He will be 
anxious to learn how car assignments are made and 
who his partner will be, if such be the case. If it has 
not already been done he should be shown through 
the station and the various divisions with which he 
might logically be expected to have official business. 


In the medium-sized communities he should be 
shown through the rest of the city hall. He should 
have explained to him what each municipal depart- 
ment accomplishes and how their activities or func- 
tions tie in with that of the police department. He 
should be told what records these departments might 
have that would be of value at some future date to 
him as a new officer. Kalsem points out “By making 
every effort to introduce him properly to his job in 
the beginning, you can save yourself time and trouble 
later on, since no one works at his best when he is 
uninformed or misinformed or made to feel that he 
is nO more important than a piece olf equipment.” 


If you are a sergeant, your relationship with this 
new man should be and probably will be a personal 
one. You are going to need to ascertain a great deal 
of almost personal information about the fellow in a 
friendly way. What is his wife’s reaction to his new 
job as a police officer? What does she think about 
the rotation of shifts? Does she know that her hus- 
band probably won't be home at the times that other 
wives have their husbands with them? 


The wile’s reaction to police work has a most im- 
portant bearing upon her husband's future success. 
In the supervisor’s chat (and it should be just that) 
with the recruit he should ascertain whether the re- 
cruit has found a suitable place to live, if he is from 
out of town. Can the supervisor do anything to help 
him? Does the supervisor think that his relationship 
with this new man is important enough to warrant 
a social call being made upon him and his family? 


How is the new recruit going to get to work? Does 
he live close enough to some of the other fellows to 
form a car pool? Has the supervisor introduced the 
recruit to some of the fellow officers who live in his 
neighborhood? Suppose the recruit is not married. 
What are his plans? Is he divorced? Where is his 
ex-wife? Is she in a position to cause the new officer 
trouble or embarrassment? If he is married and 
living with his wife, do they have children, and if so, 
are they of school age? Can the supervisor or his 
wife help the recruit and his wife get oriented into 
the local parent-teacher association and other com- 
munity activities? 

Although the supervisor's primary responsibility is 
that of fitting the recruit into. the department, his 
secondary responsibility (and perhaps eventually just 
as important) is to assist the new recruit in getting 
assimilated into and by the community. Most author- 
ities feel this is a vitally important phase of supervi- 
sion. Turner states “Until the new man can be ad- 
justed to his new environment and new associates, 
he is a potentially dissatisfied employee and a threat 
to morale.’’5 


‘A Practical Manual of Effective Supervision, C. A. Turner, Julian 

Press, p. 119 
‘Practical Supervision, 
Ibid. 3 
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Some police administrators feel that a police officer 
should possess a well-rounded personality. All agree 
that one cannot possess a well-rounded personality 
without accepting religion as part of their daily lives. 
The new officer and his family should be encouraged 
to affiliate with the church of their choice. A good 
supervisor is generally on speaking terms with the 
professional and lay leaders of the various faiths of 
his area. A call to one of them may be of assistance. 
Obviously the point should not be pursued, but only 
presented. 


Business leaders have found that having lunch with 
a prospect is often a good way of learning more about 
him and even selling him on the product which he is 
offering. Every police supervisor has an important 
product to sell. As with all salesmen, if you do not 
believe in your product you should start selling some 
other product or get out of that particular line of 
business. So it is with law enforcement. 


Take your recruit out to lunch at least once. He 
may be embarrassed by the invitation, but he is more 
likely to be flattered by it. Introduce him to your 
friends as the newest addition to the police depart- 
ment. If there are many recruits it may be necessary 
to divide them among all of the sergeants and lieu- 
tenants. This is an excellent opportunity to explain 
some of the department's policies in a relaxed atmos- 
phere. This may be the opportunity to explain, for 
example, that the department does not “go for” the 
idea of mooching free meals or even meals at half 
price. 

Perhaps the recruit does not quite understand that 
in about 98 per cent of the cases the giver wants 
three fold in return for every favor he extends to a 
police officer, either then or at some future time. 
This may be the time to indoctrinate the recruit with 
the idea that he should never become obligated to 
anyone for anything! The supervisor might as well 
start on the first day to teach the groundwork of 
ethics. Point out that most police officers rarely get 
involved in big bribery deals, but they start out by 
selling their souls for small items! 


Most every department has had minor incidents of 
this nature. One officer of a department I know ob- 
jected to writing a traffic ticket for a man purely be- 
cause this resident gave department members gloves 
each Christmas. Another department reports that 
there was some objection to one of the recruits be- 
cause he insisted on paying full prices for his meals 
and thus embarrassed his fellow officers. A California 
patrolman couldn't understand why he was admonish- 
ed for accepting deer meat from a man about whom 
he had just received a complaint. 


These incidents are so widespread that they indicate 
the need for early counseling in police service if pub- 
lic confidence is to be warranted and maintained. 
“Under normal conditions citizens are not particularly 
critical of police service, but when the public is 
aroused by acts of malfeasance or misfeasance on the 
part of law enforcement, or are even confronted with 
mere inference or innuendo of laxities in police serv- 
ices, their resentment even though erroneous in con- 
ception, will be most difficult to overcome, and par- 
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ticularly so if no effort has been made by the police 
to clear up or dispel the implications.’’® 


On the first day the police supervisor can give the 
recruit a good idea of “how the wind is blowing” in 
that particular department. Unfortunately, all po 
lice departments are not “simon pure,” but fortunate- 
ly improvements in this type of thing continue to be 
made each year. The supervisor will need to give 
the recruit the “house rules” on what will be tolerated 
and what will result in serious disciplinary measures. 
The last statement was purely a practical one! The 
good supervisor must learn that there can be no com- 
promise with police ethics. Actions are either right 
or they are wrong, and there is no middle ground. 
The new recruit must be imbued with the idea and 
the ideal of what is right and wrong ethically, and the 
recruit has every right to look to his supervisor to 
set an example. 


The recruit was probably given a duty manual o1 
a book of rules and regulations. Chief Skousen points 
out that “the manual acts as an opening in a cloud 
of doubt that could well exist in an officer’s mind.” 
Does he understand them? How does he find out 
the things that he should know? The supervisor has 
a vital role in determining that the new officer not 
only has read the rules and procedures, but that he 
understands them. 


The first assignment to the new recruit is a most 
important one, and here again the supervisor's knowl- 
edge of men is of vital importance. As an example, 
with whom is the new recruit going to work? How 
was this assignment determined? He must work with 
somebody regardless of whether the department is 
using one-man or two-man patrol units. This patrol- 
man is a most important fellow in the orientation 
program. What does the supervisor know about him? 
Is he informed? Possess the proper attitude? Inspired? 
Enthusiastic? Sympathetic and loyal to the department 
and its policies? Can he explain them? Does the pa- 
trolman assigned as a partner to the new recruit know 
why he is following the prescribed procedures? 


The department can have an excellent recruit 
school, but at its conclusion when the recruit gets 
out with a new fellow patrolman questions come 
to mind. “How much of this stuff they gave me 
in school is really important?” “How much of it is 
hot air?” “What is the score on Lieutenant Jones?” 
“Is that chief really as tough as I have heard he is?” 
This recruit has questions on personalities and _poli- 
cies of the department that he might feel a bit awk- 
ward in asking his supervisor. So the interpretations 
of the policy and the elementary definition of goals 
rests upon the police officer selected to be the tempo- 
rary or permanent partner of the new recruit. His 
selection is of vital importance to the department, and 
should be done wisely and with forethought. 

The new police officer naturally will need closer 
supervision than the older officers. He has a wealth 
of information gained in recruit school at his com- 
mand. However, his information must be correctly 
applied and the supervisor must insist that this be 


‘Ethics in Police Service, Don L. Kooken, Charles C Thomas, p. 
*Los Angeles Officers Administrative Conference, W. C. Leon Scousen, 
chief of police, Salt Lake City. 
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done. His contacts with the public, his operation 
of the squad car, his first report, indications of im- 
proper attitude, and a host of other things must be 
constantly checked. He is going to need encourage- 
ment first, and the supervisor should comment on 
those things which he is doing well. 

Criticism should be carefully administered. It cer- 
tainly should be constructive, but given in a kindly 
and almost fatherly manner. The supervisor must 
insist in a firm fashion upon accuracy in operations 
at the outset. Minor errors allowed to go unnoticed 
or uncorrected in the beginning of an officer’s careei 
quickly multiply into major deviations as the seniority 
of the officer increases. 

Kalsem points out that you have done a good job 
of orienting the new employee if he: 

“Feels that he’s a part of the group. 

Realizes his importance to the team. 

Has confidence in you, the team, the department, 
the company and the product. 

Understands the company rules and policies that 
he needs to know and the reasons behind them. 

Knows where to secure information. 

Realizes the importance of good work and prope 
attitude as the basis of promotion. 

Has a desire to fit himself for higher rated work. 

And above all, if he has been placed in work 
suited to his abilities so he is producing what is 
expected!”’® 

The excellent selective process used by many police 
departments, refined as it might be, is not enough. 
Police administrative officials must go further and 
not leave the matter to pure chance or assimilation. 
Orientation of recruits must be prior planned, direct- 
ed, checked, and follow-up measures instituted to 
insure that the process proceeds in accordance with 
desires and professional knowledge. 


Philadelphia Police To Get Recruit And 


In-Service Training in Human Relations 

At request of the Philadelphia Police Department 
the City Commission on Human Relations is de- 
veloping a training program in human relations for 
police personnel, Police Commissioner Thomas J]. 
Gibbons reports. 

When completed the program will be integrated 
into general training for police recruits and will be- 
come part of in-service training for all members of the 
force. 

The need for more emphasis on human relations 
training was recognized when the police in-service 
training program was recently expanded. Both the 
Police Department and the Commission felt the human 
relations program conducted by the Police Academy 
for the past several years has been inadequate. 

The Commission has appointed a technical advisory 
committee, comprised of people who have acquired 
knowledge and prestige in the field of human relations, 
to assist in development of the new program. The 
technical committee is now reviewing and evaluating 
training given in the past in Philadelpha and by po- 
lice departments in other cities to lay the ground- 
work for the new human relations training course. 


‘Practical Supervision, Palmer J. Kalsem, McGraw-Hill, p. 81 
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Will Our Policemen Be Prepared 
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pAtomte Disacter? 


By OCTAVIO J. TOCCHIO 





Acting Assistant Professor 
State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington 


With the threat of atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, 
intercontinental missiles and total war; with the firing 
of sputniks into space and the possibility of inter- 
planetary warfare in the not too distant future, has 
anyone asked himself the question “Is the police 
ofcer adequately prepared to command the situation 
of atomic disaster?” Can police officers who have a 
limited background training take the lead in bringing 
order out of the confusion and hysteria that may one 
day be upon us? 


Our policemen are going to be our teachers in the 
atomic world, if any safety is to be obtained. This 
brings up more questions: How extensive are train- 
ing facilities today? How can we get institutes or 
school programs established? The answer to part of 
the problem is what has been done in the past, and 
what is being done today. 


Prior to the actual duty patrol a policeman is to 
perform should be certain preliminaries which all 
prospective patrolmen ought to undergo before ac- 
tually becoming eligible for his ever important job. 
Yes, important because this man is in the first. line 
of defense with the duty of protecting life and prop- 
erty, preventing crime and apprehending criminals. 
It is not a duty to be taken lightly, for much is at 
stake. Tnerefore, it requires that the individual 
be highly trained for the job he must execute. These 
preliminaries should involve some pre-service educa- 
tion and in-service “recruit” training. 

For an illustration, let us take the case of Frank 
Lomano. Frank, a young man of twenty-six, is ap- 
pointed to a police department of a city with a popu- 
lation of 75,000 people. For the first time in his life, 
he is to assume the position of “protector of life and 
property” of the citizens of his community. On the 
very day appointed, which is also his first day of pa- 
trol, he dons his new uniform, puts his equipment 
into its proper place upon his person, and, lastly, 
fastens his badge of authority to the left side of his 
gray poplin shirt. 

Pre-service training for Frank consisted of memo- 
rizing a police manual issued by the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission (containing state statutes, rules of 
evidence, writs, pleas, warrants, the law of arrest, and 
the duties of the various officers of the department 
from patrolman to chief), and the learning of other 
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police literature supplied by some police school taught 
by a private individual. With this background he 
felt he would have enough knowledge to pass the ex- 
amination with a very high grade. By learning a 
good deal of this material the result was more than 
satisfactory for Frank. It did result in his obtaining 
the position. 


Following his appointment, Frank received a short 
interview with the department head, in which prelim- 
inary instructions regarding patrol duty and regula- 
tions of departmental procedure were doled out to 
him. This was all the in-service training he acquired 
before undertaking the life of a law enforcement 
agent. However, today and tomorrow he does have 
the opportunity of working in the company of an ex- 
perienced patrolman. On the third day, in the even 
ing, Frank is on his own. Would you consider this 
man fully qualified for his job? 

Officer Lomano depicts the type of police training 
found in many small cities and towns—many of which 
do not have adequate facilities, finances or programs 
of in-service training with which to raise the stand- 
ards of their police departments. Their police are 
unable to attend the institutes or the state police 
schools that exist in many of our states, because these 
institutes and these state police schools can handle 
only a specific number of men from the various cities 
and towns requesting training opportunities. There- 
fore, it appears that the type of training that Frank 
received is not only inadequate, but could prove de- 
trimental under the conditions that exist today. 


As an example, let us compare Frank to a doctor, 
druggist and teacher. These four individuals have 
a great deal to do with enhancing the good life of 
the community. The doctor takes care of our physi 
cal bodies and also our mental stability; the druggist 
supplies the medications that cure our ills; the teachei 
gives us the academic and cultural foundations fot 
future improvement of our own and the lives of ow 
friends and neighbors within the communities. Most 
important of all is the fact that the first three men 
tioned are professionals, and since they are profes 
sionals we place much faith in their advice and 
counsel. 


Yet, is it not true that the policeman is involved 
in not only many of the things that these three pro 
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fessionals are involved in, but more? Does he not 
have to answer many emergencies in which he must 
come into contact with mental disorders, old age 
problems, domestic problems, civil actions of all types, 
illnesses, maternity cases, injuries and death? And 
how many time do you find the local policeman bring- 
ing happiness to citizens of his community by giving 
the right answer to questions, solutions to problems, 
comfort to the sick and dying? Is he not spending 
much of his own time in giving the young boys and 
girls good training in physical education and mental 
health through youth programs? Yes, he is doing all 
this and more. Yet, he is not looked upon as a profes- 
sional for he is not a professional in the terms ol 
having a professional background. 


Police training in America has greatly increased in 
quality during the past few years. Many of our larger 
cities have initiated or have greatly improved their 
in-service training programs in the hope of meeting 
the many new problems of the technological and 
scientific era within which we find ourselves. Many 
colleges and universities throughout the western and 
southwestern parts of the country have initiated de- 
gree programs in police science and administration 
and have progressed far towards meeting the needs 
of the policemen of today. Schools such as the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, San Jose State College, 
the University of California at Berkeley, Michigan 
State University, Northwestern University, the State 
College of Washington, and two newly formed pro- 
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grams at Long Beach State College and The American 
University, with some twenty other colleges and uni- 
versities have made brilliant strides in the field. Many 
of these schools are offering programs leading to a 
degree in police science and administration, crimi- 
nology, traffic administration and several other majors 
in the law enforcement areas. They have been and 
are training policemen in their own localities plus 
others located throughout the country. Other col- 
leges could and should follow their example. 


When one begins to compare the number of pro- 
grams being offered in this field of police science and 
administration with the number of policemen within 
our United States that lack good training, it shows that 
only a partial number of our police are within reach 
of, and are availing themselves of, the opportunity. 


Changes must be brought about; improvements 
must be made within many of our police departments 
whereby they can obtain the training methods found 
lacking within their own departmental schools. Where 
there is no school or academy, some program should 
be established in an area that will be centrally located 
to the departments of towns, cities and counties that 
may need them. We do not have enough schools and 
enough programs or institutes to handle the num- 
ber of men that need training in police matters. In 
addition, the programs that now exist are meeting 
many obstacles. Some of these are found within the 
police departments themselves, where police officials 
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are using antiquated methods and procedures to carry 
on present day police duties (though there are many 
among these who are intelligent enough and educated 
enough to overcome the resistance of “old-time” po- 
lice officers who have become “routinized”). For ex- 
ample, would you use old methods of interrogation 
in place of the scientific lie-detector that is being em- 
ployed in modern police departments? 


It is not an easy task to convince police officers that 
they need training on a continuous basis not only to 
meet their everyday-duties, but in order to prepare 
themselves for the future and the many problems that 
conditions of the future will present them. But, a 
way must be found. 


New men coming into police departments today 
do realize that training is an important part of their 
police lives; that to be fully trained in all facets of 
police work is not merely a formality for job security, 
but highly essential for the job that they, and only 
they, can perform. Besides being prepared to com- 
mand the situation in confusion and chaos brought 
on by possible atomic distaster, they must be highly 
trained and always ready to meet the many everyday 
crises of floods, riots, organized crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and so forth. They must be ready to meet 
each and every situation confronting them with a 
stability and balance strong enough to resolve many 
problems; to be able, adequately, to meet any crisis 
head-on and to master it with the least amount of 
fear or doubt. The young men must be able to coun- 
ter-balance any weakness found within their ranks 
(e. g., to counter-balance physical strength with intel- 
ligence and integrity, so each can gain something from 
the other). It is to them and to the old-timers with 
young ideas that we must look for improvements 
within our police systems, for these are the men who 
are to handle the many diversified situations of life 
found in this day and age. 


If every modern phase of police science and adminis- 
tration could be made available to a new police off- 
cer, he would be more than adequately trained to 
lessen animosities within the community, to improve 
conditions within the community, and to render the 
many services to the community that he and he alone 
can provide within our social order. Would he not 
be one of the best individuals for influencing juve- 
niles toward a better perspective of life and a better 
citizenship? Cannot community aims be sometimes 
best fostered through guidance techniques and good 
public relations techniques that will be a part of this 
man’s equipment? A _ better educated police force 
could be a much more potent factor in the com- 
munity than the police force that received the type 
of training shown by Frank Lomano. Since the police 
officer is not only a law enforcement officer but one 
who must concern himself with other duties of crime 
prevention and criminal apprehension, this back- 
ground is especially necessary. Old programs and 
new programs must be dovetailed in order to be able 
to make the transition or bridge from the obsolete 
to the modern type of police system. 


To meet the needs of policemen in the state of 
Washington, and to meet the needs of prospective 
policemen’ not only in this state but throughout the 
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United States, the State College of Washington de- 
veloped its police science and administration depart- 
ment with the police officer in mind. That is, the 
best facets of police administration have been adapted 
to the needs of the state for providing its police office 
with a more than suitable background for meeting 
present and future needs and problems. 


The police of Washington and the students who 
will be the future policemen of this state and othe 
states have four distinct advantages in attending this 
school: (1) the program offers a good general back- 
ground, including psychology, sociology, arts and 
sciences; (2) every aspect of police science and ad- 
ministration is offered; (3) the program [fits future 
needs as well as present needs; (4) its instructors have 
both the academic and police experience background 
necessary to dovetail theory and practicality. 


Many articles by police officials and by professors 
in the field of law enforcement or police science and 
administration show that facilities can be made avail- 
able if the police departments show enough interest 
in the programs being offered. Colleges and univer- 
sities have seen the needs of police departments, and 
are playing an important and growing part in the 
in-service and the advanced university training of 
policemen; but it needs recognition and backing. This 
training has assumed a variety of patterns as to both 
content and method of administration. Although 
most programs are designed to supplement the basic 
recruit and refresher training programs in existent 
local police academies by giving them advanced o1 
specialized training programs, a few may be intended 
to replace local instruction entirely by the future estab- 
lishment of a central police academy within each 
state to which newly appointed police officers can be 
sent for training. This idea needs much development, 
because it could do much toward training all police 
officers within the state so that uniformity of police 
rules and regulations can be easily brought about. 
Once uniformity exists within the states, who knows 
where it will lead. Perhaps it may have success in 
initiating some type of uniformity throughout the 
country. 

Many problems remain to be solved before colleges 
and universities can play an adequate role in the in- 
service training of law enforcement officers (that is, 
in the training that takes place within the recruit 
schools of the police departments themselves) . Among 
these problems are: (1) the recruitment of competent 
instructors in police science that will be acceptable 
to both the academic profession and law enforcement 
officials; (2) the difficulty of reaching the numerous 
small police forces remote from a university campus; 
and (3) the obtaining of adequate finances or finan- 
cial backing. 

Police work today is approaching a professional 
status. While it may be some time before this objec- 
tive is achieved fully, the educational preparation 
(with special emphasis on the sociological and scien- 
tific aspects of police work) of police officers will 
materially contribute to it. 
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Ohio Patrol To Administer New Law 
| Licensing Driver Training Schools 


Regulations putting into effect law adopted by the 

last Ohio General Assembly to license and control 

commercial driver training schools became effective 

March 10, following a public hearing conducted last 
January. 

The Ohio State Highway Patrol was designated by 
Director Jeffery to administer and enforce the newly- 
adopted law. 

According to the regulations: (1) A written agree- 
ment must be signed between the school and the 
student with the cost clearly set forth. The school 
must have adequate facilities and the proper equip- 
ment to perform its course of instruction. Both are 
subject to periodic inspection. 

(2) The school can make no guarantees that the 
student will pass the state test, nor may it solicit 
business in the vicinity of an examining station, nor 
| from the rolls of persons who have failed to pass the 
examination. 





(3) The school also must have sufficient insurance 
to protect students; and the instructors must have a 
written and driving test administered by the Highway 








or imply that they are approved by the Patrol or the 
Department of Highway Safety. 

(5) The annual license fee for schools is $25, for 
instructors, $5. 

Director Jeffery said: “We feel that the new regu- 
lations will help prevent the disappointment many 
have experienced when they failed to pass the tests 
following their course of instruction in the schools.” 


USAREUR PMs MEET IN VERONA 


Twenty provost marshals representing nearly every 
European command met at Southern European Task 
Force Headquarters in Verona, Italy, for the semi- 
annual two-day joint Provost Marshal Board meeting 
during March. 


Sponsored for the first time by SETAF, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force law-enforcement officers took up 
many mutual problems of police agencies in Europe. 
These included off-base patrolling, disposition of 
abandoned vehicles, registration problems and _ pro- 
cedures for reporting military vehicle accidents in 
foreign countries. 

The delegates, including Brig. General Edward F. 
Penaat, USAREUR Provost Marshal, were officially 


Patrol welcomed by Major General Harvey H. Fischer, 

maesisies SETAF CG. An honor guard composed of military 
(4) In its advertisements, schools cannot allude police and carabinieri provided the honors. 
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THE TEXAS INSTITUTE 


By Southwestern Legal Foundation 
Dallas, Texas 


The urgent need for professionalized law entorce- 
ment is manifested in the startling fact that a twenty- 
billion-dollar crime conspiracy flourishes in the United 
States today. 

And still another perplexing statistic reflects that 
as population increases, so does the incidence of crime 
gain greater momentum in open contempt of the 
nation’s safety. 

Obviously, mere specialized training being afforded 
law enforcement personnel in the mechanics of crime 
detection, apprehension and prevention is not sufh- 
cient to combat the criminal population. 

Ours is a unique society, as evidenced by the Bill 
of Rights. The individual is supreme. Law enforce- 
ment, then, becomes more complex as individual free- 
doms are expanded. 

The qualifications demanded of those charged with 
the individual's protection have been appropriately 
outlined by the President of the Texas Law Enforce- 
ment Foundation: 

“Our demands for ability in those who enforce the 
law have become as elaborate as one of Einstein's 
mathematical formulas. 

“Our modern law enforcement officials may be 
called upon for knowledge of everything trom han- 
dling explosives to identification of jewelry—from 
court room demeanor to chemical tests for intoxi- 
cation—from medico-legal autopsy to psychiatric moti- 
vations of juvenile offenders. 

“The modern law enforcement official needs to 
be part lawyer, part social scientist, part psychiatrist, 
part laboratory technician, and part Sherlock Holmes. 
This is not an academic demand we make on the 
profession—it is an every day demand which is con- 
tinually growing.” 

Many law enforcement agencies conduct recruit 
and refresher training for peace officers, but it is 
neither possible nor feasible for them to staff a psy- 
chologist, a sociologist, a physician, and a lawyer 
whose lessons are vital for a thoroughly qualified 
peace warrior. 

Until we can produce such versatile defenders, we 
will continue to be dwarfed by the crime monster. 

The Institute of Law Enforcement, established by 
the Southwestern Legal Foundation, was designed 
to offer that training which law enforcement agencies 
‘are not equipped to present. 

Men who envisioned the Institute desired not to 
compete with recruit training schools, but rather to 
supplement those programs with advanced concen- 
trated training featuring not only the instruction of 
highly qualified police officials, but the knowledge 
of law professors, psychologists, psychiatrists, physi- 
cians and sociologists as well. 

They reasoned, also, that such training should be 
directed to supervisory-level law enforcement person- 
nel, since agencies have few or no facilities to train 
an officer in supervisory techniques once he has pro- 
gressed to the level of duty. 
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HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTE 


The movement for this continuing police education 
in the Southwest was initiated in 1949 by the Texas 
Police Association. The idea was quickly endorsed 
by the Sheriff's Association of Texas, the Dallas Citi 
zens’ Trafic Commission, Southwestern Legal Foun 
dation, Southern Methodist University, Dallas law 
enforcement agencies, police officials from throughout 
the state, the Texas Department of Public Safety, and, 
necessarily, an aroused citizenry. 

The Southwest was without a school offering this 
specialized study, and officers were required to seek in 
struction in Illinois, Kentucky, or Washington, D. C. 
Those distances greatly reduced the possibilities foi 
large scale attendance for men from this area. Non 
could those schools accommodate any appreciabk 
number of students from any one locale. 


Finally, in 1957, the urgent need for such specialized 
instruction culminated in establishment of the Insti 
tute of Law Enforcement by the Criminal Justice 
Division of the Southwestern Legal Foundation. 

Through the efforts of the Dallas Citizens’ Trafhi 
Commission, Texas Law Enforcement Foundation, 
and other interested groups and individuals, funds 
were raised to provide for the school’s initial year ol 
operation. 

OBJECTIVES AND RESOURCES 

The Institute of Law Enforcement, designed to 
train law enforcement personnel, including police, 
prosecutors, and traffic court judges, seeks to effect 
improved police service, research, extension service, 
human and community relations, and a constant up 
grading of the police profession. 

The Institute is located at the Southwestern Legal 
Center, Hillcrest at Daniels, Dallas 5, Texas. The Legal 
Center, which also houses the Southern Methodist 


University School of Law, is situated on the campus 
ors. BM. UU. 


Three air-conditioned buildings comprise the Legal 
Center physical plant. 

Florence Hall contains administrative offices of the 
Institute, as well as classrooms. A simulated court 
room is utilized for instruction, and serves to acquaint 
the officer with court procedure as well. 

Lawyers Inn provides dormitory and guest room 
facilities, as well as dining rooms, lounge, and re 
creation room. 


Storey Hall contains a 400-seat auditorium, lounges, 
seminar rooms, and libraries. 

Specialized training in police administration, trafh 
functions, scientific crime investigation, juvenile delin- 
quency, criminal law and criminal investigative pro- 
cedures, interrogation, or other areas of law enforce- 
ment are surveyed in scheduled two-weeks institutes. 


Emphasis is placed on the psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and legal aspects of police work in all programs. 

A ten-week summer course is planned each year, 
offering thorough, comprehensive training in current 
techniques vital for law enforcement personnel. 

Curriculum for the course covers such areas as: 
Police Organization and Administration, Human Re- 
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lations, Supervisory Employee Relations, Personnel 
Administration, Criminal Law and Procedure, Evi- 
dence for the Police Officer, Socio-legal Problems 
Facing Police Administration, Background of Racial 
and Religious Tensions, The Police and the Minority 
Problem, and Juvenile Delinquency. 


Also, Public Speaking, Cooperation with Othe 
Government Agencies, Scientific Aids to Investigation, 
The Traffic Problem, Interrogations and Confessions, 
Human Motivations, Assignment of Personnel, Dis- 
aster Control, Press Relations, Public Relations, and 
the Officer in the Courtroom. 


Upon successful completion of courses, students are 
awarded appropriate certificates. 

Charles W. Webster, Professor of Law at Southern 
Methodist University, serves as Director of the In- 
stitute. 


His staff is complemented by Dr. Robert Stoltz, 
Professor of Psychology; Law Professor Moss Wimbish, 
and Dr. A. Q. Sartain, Professor of Psychology and 
Personnel Administration. 


A vast reservoir of lecturers is also available to the 
Institute, including prominent faculty members ol 
S. M. U., S M. U. School of Law, University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical School, and Dallas and _ sur- 
rounding area police agencies, visiting lecturers from 
other universities, and police officials from through- 
out the nation. 


Any member of the law enforcement profession, in- 
cluding prosecutors and judges, is eligible to attend 
the Institute. 


Applicants must be recommended by their super- 
visor, with the exception of department chiefs who 
wish to attend. 

Persons accepted for study in the ten-weeks pro- 
gram must be granted a leave of absence from their 
department, with pay, for that period. They are also 
required to file a statement with their department 
signifying they will not resign from the department 
for a period of two years following completion of the 
course. 


STATES CITE NIGHT SAFETY RULES 


Reduce speed after dark, keep headlights and 
other vehicle lights working properly, and obey the 
“dimming” rules. 


These are the top recommendations of state police 
and highway patrols for safer night driving. 


These “tips” topped the list of suggestions made 
by state police agencies from all 48 states in a tele- 
grapic survey recently conducted by General Motors 
as part of its nationwide public service “Aim to Live” 
campaign for greater night traffic safety. The state 
authorities were asked what motorists could do to 
drive more safely at night. 


GM's “Aim to Live” program is directed at reducing 
the night accident fatality rate which is three times 
greater than the daytime average for the number of 
miles driven. Through a multi-million dollar educa- 
tion program, including a $100,000 slogan contest on 
night driving now open to licensed motorists, General 
Motors hopes to alert drivers to simple night driving 
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precautions which, if observed, could materially re- 
duce the 20,000 lives lost on streets and highways at 
night each year. 


The state police were emphatic in urging lower 
speed at night because of reduced visibility, and the 
danger of what safety authorities call “over-driving 
your headlights.” In other words, a driver should 
always be able to stop within the visibility distance 
provided by his lights. 


Recommendations by the police on maintenance 
and use of lights placed greatest stress on proper head- 
light aiming and dimming. Their concern over head- 
light aim is backed up by the fact that independent 
studies show that more than half the cars on the road 
today have lights that are improperly aimed—too high, 
too low or too far to one side. 


General Motors’ 18,500 automobile and truck 
dealers throughout the nation, plus thousands of in- 
dependent garages and service stations, are cooper- 
ating in GM's “Aim to Live” campaign by providing 
headlight aiming service at nominal cost for all makes 
and models of cars. 


The state police survey pointed up that dimming 
headlights is important when following fairly closely 
behind another car as well as when meeting an on- 
coming car. In the case of the latter, they said the 
best protection against oncoming glaring headlights 
is to slow down and look along the right edge of the 
road rather than directly into the lights. They also 
warned against the dangerous practice of “returning 
glare for glare” by refusing to dim because the other 
driver doesn’t. 


Other lighting recommendations included keeping 
lenses clean, turning on headlights (not parking 
lights) promptly at dusk and other periods of reduced 
visibility, and frequent inspection to be certain all 
lights work. Drivers also were advised to make a 
special check of headlight aim when the trunk is 
heavily loaded or trailer is being towed on long trips. 


Alter proper speed and lighting, the most frequent 
recommendation by the police was avoidance of driv- 
ing when fatigued or driving after drinking. Motor- 
ists were warned that the monotony of darkness tends 
to decrease alertness and prolonged looking at the 
headlight pattern on the road might have a hypnotic 
ellect. 


Other frequently mentioned night driving Ups in- 
cluded being especially alert for pedestrians, unlighted 
vehicles, animals and road defects; keeping the wind- 
shield and windows clean; pulling well off the road 
if it is necessary to stop; increasing the interval be- 
tween the car ahead of you, and allowing a greater 
margin for safety when passing. 


They also recommended keeping the instrument 
panel lights dim; driving on the “high” beam except 
when dimming is required; giving turn and stop sig- 
nals well in advance; driving cautiously until you get 
the “feel” of the road and car; keeping windshield 
wipers in proper working order; reducing speed when 
approaching “one-eyed” cars; keeping brakes in proper 
condition, and don't be a lane straddler. 
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WISCONSIN PATROL HAS BUSY YEAR 


Wisconsin State Patrol officers issued arrest tickets 
to 37,605 drivers and presented written warnings to 
36,099 motorists during the year 1957, it was reported 
recently by State Patrol headquarters in Madison. 
Arrests were 40.1 per cent ahead of the 22,528 total 
for 1956. Written warnings were 43.4 per cent greatei 
than in 1956. 


) 


Hazardous violations accounted for 23,528 of the 
arrests, with illegal speed, the most common, number- 
ing 13,421, according to records at State Patrol head- 
quarters. Illegal speed includes traveling too slowly, 
too fast for conditions; unsafe speed at intersection, 
curve, hill bridge, railroad, etc.; exceeding speed 
limit in daytime, night-time, in school zone, safety 
zone, or other zoned area; and violations of truck 
speed limits. 


Other frequent violations resulting in arrests—which 
also are among leading causes of highway accidents 
include unlawful passing, 3,595; disregarding stop sign 
or stop light, 2,743, and operating on left side of 
roadway, 1,218 arrests. 

State Patrol officers arrested 581 drivers last yea 
for operating their automobiles while under the in 
fluence of intoxicants, more than double the 1956 
figure of 284. 

Among the 14,077 non-hazardous violations, lack 
of registration was the leader with 5,009 arrests, 
while failure to have a valid operator's license resulted 
in arrest action against 3,532 drivers. 

The largest number of written warnings, 6,989, were 
given out for unlawful passing, while night-time speed- 
ing followed closely with 6,740. Impending trafhc 
showed the largest increase, for almost six and a hall 
times as many. warnings, 454 in 1957 as compared to 
69 the previous year, were issued to drivers. Written 
warnings are issued to operators who commit infra¢ 
tions of a less serious nature. 

Five-day equipment violation notices were issued 
to 144,357 motorists for operating their vehicles with 
missing or defective equipment. These tickets re 
quire that the faults be corrected at once and be ce1 
tified to by an officer signing the ticket before expi 
ration of five days in order to avoid arrest. 

While patrolling federal and state trunk highways, 
special assistance was given to 3,787 motorists whose 
cars were disabled or who were in need of help on the 
highway. In addition, motor carrier enforcement 
units weighed 120,971 trucks and conducted 20,469 
truck inspections. 

State Patrol officers participated in 3,810 special 
details in 1957, such as special escorts, military con 
voys, trafic direction at special events, etc., and com- 
pleted 5,743 school bus inspections. They also con 
ducted 12,205 investigations for the various divisions 
of the motor vehicle department. 


In compiling these 1957 enforcement results, State 
Patrol officers contacted one out of every seven drivers 
licensed in Wisconsin or an average of slightly ove 
700 contacts per day. The State Patrol started the 
year 1957 with 235 uniformed personnel and com- 
pleted the year with 248 officers. 
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Note This When You Think Of Emergency Evacuation Plans! 





Operation 
Sutteh 


Forwarded By 
D. E. CANNON, Administrative Assistant 
Headquarters, U. S. Army, Europe 
Office of the Provost Marshal 
APO 403, New York, New York 


Moving an entire military division across country 
with its dependents, wives, mothers and children can 
be a complicated operation. Multiply this three-fold; 
with an incoming division getting off ships to move 
into the quarters of the division that has to transfe1 
its bases into quarters that are being vacated by Divi- 
sion Nr. 3 moving onto the ships vacated by Nr. 1 to 
return to the States—and it starts getting involved. 
Now stir in ingredients of bad wintry weather, per- 
haps, plus driving over strange roads in a country with 
another language and you have a thumb-nail sketch 
of conditions conquered last winter by military police 
in West Germany. 


That was “Operation Switch.” From Washington 
came approval of the overall plan last summer. The 
ith Armored Division was coming to Europe to re- 
place the 2d Armored Division in a three-phased gyro- 
scope movement. ‘Tactical reasons dictated however 
that the incoming tankers take over the area of the 
8th Infantry Division under VII Corps in the southern 
zone of the West German Republic and that the 8th 
replace the 2d Armored further north under control 
of V Corps. The movement of the 8th, therefore, half- 
way across Germany by truck and private cars driven 
by dependents with all pots, pans, and pets was the 
critical item. 

Three phases were provided. The first of these 
occupied the period Nov. 11-30, the second Dec. 13-27 
(including some holiday time) and the third fell 
Jan. 7-25. And the movement of these large family 
groups entailed problems never before encountered 
by the Army, “a type of operation never tried before”’ 
on a rigid time table that had to take care of three 
huge commands, complete with dependents and house- 
hold goods. 

Initial programming fell on Headquarters Seventh 
US Army, and the Provost Marshal section headed by 
Col. John K. Daly, Army Provost, was given the fol- 
lowing missions: provide necessary support to keep 
accidents and injuries to a minimum; move convoys 
on strict schedules, interfering as little as possible with 
normal operations; and, provide dependent moves with 
any and all assistance necessary to insure families ar- 
riving at destinations on time, and, above all, in safety. 

Concepts and general overall plans are the neces- 
sary first step in any operation. But the real work of 
detailing the operation down to the last “unforsee- 
able’ circumstance, is the toughest to solve. Lt. Col. 
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Traffic problems in Germany are different from 
those of the States, with motor and street car traffic 
punctuated with cycles, horse and ox-drawn wagons. 
Here in Wurzburg, while one PM holds streetcar traf- 
fic back by standing in the tracks, his companion 
clears Army and dependent traffic coming onto the 
bridge. 
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William C Smith, Chief of the Operations Branch, ap- 
pointed Lt. Col. Raymond W. Saunders as “Project 
Officer.” 

For months small groups of staff officers, each an 
expert in his field worked on details. Their solutions 
had to provide planned convoy routes, time-distance 
calculations synchronized to clock-work, and such 
factors as the number of broken fan belts, punctured 
tires, dry gas tanks caused by forgetfulness and such 
other items as might crop up in the fleets of civilian 
cars carrying women and children. 

At Army Headquarters the big effort for the Provost 
Marshal's Section came in tying in the efforts of many 
MP units into a cohesive machine. The key word 
became: Coordination. 

First step in achieving this came when Brigadier 
General Edward F. Penaat, Provost Marshal, USAR- 
EUR, and the Area Command Provost Marshals agreed 
to centralize control in the Seventh Army PM section 
and to permit direct contact beween Army Head- 
quarters and all military police organizations con- 
cerned—a realistic solution, since Seventh Army had 
the responsibility for overall operations. 

On Oct. 11 in coordination with all commands con- 
cerned, tentative routes were designated. Seventh 
Army's Provost Marshal section coordinated these with 
German police agencies and received from them the 
“go” sign on this critical factor. On Oct. 16 first 
briefing on the project was held at Army Headquarters 
with all agencies represented, including Medical and 
Ordnance, which figured heavily in the final accom- 
plishments. 

Convoy escorts, trafic control posts, and MP pa- 
trols are routine with MP units but “something extra” 
had been added to this operation—the mothers, wives, 
and children of the 8th Inf Div troops. These de- 
pendents had to travel by privately owned vehicles 
over long routes, often under adverse weather con- 
ditions. Seeing that their move was successful was the 
responsibility of the Army Provost Marshal and _ also 
the Army Surgeon and Army Ordnance Officer. Thus 
MP-Medical-Ordnance teams were born. 


These teams consisted of an MP Jeep with AN/VRC- 
10 radio, and ambulance with medical aid men, and 
an ordnance vehicle equipped with towing devices, 
spare gas and oil, spark plugs, water cans, fan belts, 
etc. They were stationed at strategic locations, 30 
miles along on the travel routes and at no time was 
a car with dependents more than 15 miles from help. 
Any assistance was to be given in the fastest manner 
possible. 


All the teams backed up the traffic control posts and 
the MP patrols that shuttled 10-mile sections of the 
routes. With General Penaat’s approval, all were 
tied into a common radio channel, the administrative 
frequency of the military police, US Army, Europe. 
Where patrols might have difficulty in reaching fixed 
stations in cities and autobahns, relay stations were 
established on the high, wind-swept winter hills to 
assure continuous communications. These relay sta- 
tions had AN/VRC-10 radio with RC-292 ground 
plane antennae. 


Voice call signs to be used for the duration of the 
operations were assigned by the Army PM to MP 
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Radio relays, sited on the cold, wind-swept hills of 
Germany, erased blind spots in the MP radio nets. 
This is “Bravo Relay” of the 793d MP Bn going into 
action as the high air-ground antenna is hoisted to 
be hooked to the car radio. 


patrols, relay stations, and MP-Med-Ord teams, and 
were disseminated to all units. Telephone numbers 
and locations of military police stations were also dis 
seminated to military units and dependents in ordei 
that they might contact MP’s for emergency assistance. 

A necessarily brief but comprehensive picture ol 
the extent of the MP radio net required is shown by 
this summary: Fifty-four radio Jeep patrols, twenty 
five MP-Ord-Med teams (with radio) , eighteen fixed 
stations and eleven relay stations. They adequately 
covered the maze of routes needed to transplant troops 
and dependents. 

In the Seventh Army Provost Marshal's section, 
a 1:100,000 map was used to plot routes, patrols, MP 
Ord-Med teams, relay stations, hospitals, and location 
of restationing units. Medical helicopter service was 
also spotted as “available on call.” Movement tables 
and schedules were received, and each movement was 
plotted on a single sheet representing one day ol 
operation. These sheets consisted of sketch-maps 
devised to expedite convoy and dependent move- 
ments. A file of these proved valuable in keeping the 
PM and his staff briefed on day-to-day developments. 

The intelligent, loyal support of the military police 
units involved contributed greatly to the smooth oper- 
ation of the overall switch. Ordnance and Medical 
personnel worked well in the teams. And overhead, 
during periods of heaviest movement, light planes 
from the Seventh US Army Aviation section, equipped 
with ARC-44 radios, placed at disposal of the Army 
PM and MP units, gave eagle-eyed reconnaissance of 
routes, bottlenecks, and trouble spots. This, radioed 
to military police on the ground, quickly ironed out 
difficulties. 

Statistics again show the magnitude of the operation. 
On MP speedometers a total of 115,141 miles was 
clocked by 1,017 MP vehicles, manned by 2,360 MP’s 
who expended 30,570 man-hours of hard diligent, and 
intelligent effort! 

An early study of dependent movement, incidentally, 
decided the most practical movement was by “free 
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flow” as against convoys. Little emergencies were 
easily solved by family groups that would have in- 
terrupted convoy discipline and flow. And with help 
always close in both minutes and miles, no problems 
of major nature arose that couldn't be quickly solved. 
One instance shows this: 


A dependent car gave trouble and immediate repairs 
were beyond capabilities of the Ordnance team that 
reported to the spot. So from place of breakdown 
on the route from Nurnberg to Hanau, the family 
members and personal effects of the group were shut- 
tled forward from MP station to MP station, as in the 
old stage coach days, permitting arrival on sched- 
ule. The car, towed in, was repaired and later ferried 
to its new home! 

Operation Switch gave excellent experience in for- 
mation of MP-Ord-Med teams to handle mass move- 
ments of dependents. It was a perfect test for planning 
and operating a large radio net over varying terrain. 
It again proved that the AN/VRC-10 radio with 
proper utilization of high terrain and RC-292 ground 
plane antennae can be used to handle large areas and 
complicated situations faced in fast moving crises. 

The final report given to Lt. Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, 
Commanding General of Seventh Army, on the de- 
pendent phase of the operation was one that made all 
the effort worth while: “No Accidents and No JIn- 
juries.” 

The report regarding military convoy movements 
wasn’t so bright. But that had added facets—vehicles 
of the 2d Armored Division, left behind as the “Hell 
on Wheels” command went Stateside, had to be taken 
to the area of the 4th Armored Division, many trucks 
having to make several trips. The wheeled vehicles 
of the 8th Infantry, too, had to move, some more than 
once, to the old area of the 2d Armored. Many olf 
these moves had to be made over icy roads under con- 
ditions of poor visibility. Here’s the report on that: 

There were no fatalities, no serious injuries, one 
minor injury to a soldier, and two minor injuries to 
German Nationals. Only three accidents resulted in 
property damage in excess of 50 dollars. 

This isn’t perfect, but the military police in Europe 
feel that it is a record of which they can be justly 
proud. 


POPE SPEAKS ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 

VaTIcCAN Crry—Pope Pius XII recently deplored 
Rome’s reputation for reckless drivers and its record 
of traffic fatalities. 

The Pontiff asked the city’s pastors and preachers 
to instruct the people that safe driving is a matte 
of conscience. He declared: 

“These mournful events cannot be attributed to 
technical factors alone. They are caused by the cul- 
pable imprudence of people who dare to drive without 
the necessary experience or under unfavorable psycho- 
logical conditions, or who ignore the necessary pre- 
cautions and regulations. 

“Furthermore, what can be said of the irresponsi- 
bility of the mad drivers who allow themselves to be 
carried away by the frenzy of speed and competition, 
even in the heart of the city, indifferent to their own 
safety or the safety of others?” 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











THE PUBLIC JOB—THE PRIVATE JOB 


There is one pronounced difference between public 
and private employment—publicity. Yes, the govern- 
mental job impliedly carries with it the spotlight ol 
publicity and there is no escaping this attention. Es- 
pecially in a democratic country where newspapers 
have a constitutional freedom of expression, the pub- 
lic office holder must be prepared at all times to ex- 
pect often unwarranted prying into his performance 
of his official duties and even into his private life. 

A police department official is a prime target for 
public attention. Crime makes good newspaper copy. 
Acts of lawlessness, of violence, of human misbehavior 
in all forms magnetically attract the eye of the reader, 
and it follows that the police executive who super- 
vises the discovery and handling of crime and criminals 
always moves in a scene of pronounced public at- 
tention. 

The publicity received by the police official is some 
times good and too often a mixture of good and bad. 
Unwarranted criticism can bring on a_ feeling ol 
“What's the use!” And unless the police supervisor 
is prepared to accept the sometimes brutal public mis 
understanding as part of his job, unless he learns to 
wear the emotional armor of a “thick skin,” he is ask- 
ing for heartbreak and unhappiness. 

One police official was involved in a minor car acci 
dent, a mere denting of fenders. Whereas it would 
have gone unnoticed by the press were he an executive 
in private employment, it became a news story be 
cause he was a high police official. And some of the 
public raised their eyebrows and said, “Humph! And 
he is always preaching to us about careful driving!” 

Another police supervisor whose name had become 
common reading for the public, an officer of long and 
honorable standing whose devotion to duty was an 
inspiration to fellow members of the department and 
whose standing in the community was impeccable, 
underwent domestic difficulties resulting in a divorce 
suit. It would have attracted little attention had he 
been a private job holder, but in his well-known pub- 
lic capacity the newspapers seized upon it as interest- 
ing reading for some of their readers. He weathered 
the unwelcome publicity, but it left him with an 
emotional scar. 


On the other side of the picture, it is only fair to 
recognize that the human ego can be well fed by the 
publicity that accompanies public office. It is not 
uncommon to see policemen scan the newspaper for 
a mention of their names. And this holds true for 
the supervisor at all levels, high and low. This is a 
normal aspect of human nature and often a reward- 
ing one. Many times the public servant tries harder, 
does better work and achieves more because of the 
desire for good publicity and recognition among his 
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fellow citizens. Such constructive publicity can point 
up the true abilities of officers and aid them in climb 
ing up the ladder of promotion within the department 

The veteran police official has come to expect this 
public attention and usually he is emotionally pre 
pared to take the bad with the good. He learns it 
seldom pays to hold grudges against reporters who 
have perhaps handled him roughly at times. He does 
accept from experience the lesson that he always has 
to proceed with caution and to live in the glass house 
that becomes more and more transparent the higher 
he ascends in public life. Most Presidents of the 
United States have found, as chief executive officers 
of the land, that their lives have been donated to the 
public gaze and that coveted privacy has been paid 
as part of the consideration for their high office. 

It is often the desire for attention, for recognition 
that publicity can bring, that attracts men into public 
jobs. Those who would enter public office for this 
reason must be prepared to accept the bitter with the 
sweet, for the public attention will not always be 
focused on the advantageous side of their work and 
life. Unless they can stand firm on the teetering bal 
ance of good and bad publicity, of cruel and deliberate 
misinterpretation spread by enemies along with the 
highly pleasing words of friends, they rest upon shaky 
footing. 

Some police supervisors at the executive levels may 
become complacent and overly sure of their positions 
following years of favorable service and good publicity 
This can invite a feeling of smugness and cockiness 
that fattens them for the killing of a critical press. 
Overconfidence can breed lack of consideration foi 
others; it can instill a status quo condition where ad 
vancement of the department becomes difficult and 
new ideas are doomed to rot in unfertile soil of com 
placency. 

At this time the advantage to the public of open 
sources of communication reveals itself. Progress is 
fomented by public attention that can lead to changes 
in administration which inject new life and leadet 
ship. And the curtailment of corruption in office is 
always one of the advantages of our democratic process 
of freedom of the press, of radio and television. ‘There 
is no better way to pull out by the roots corruption in 
public office than to expose conditions freely and hon 
estly. Public wrath based upon intelligent conside1 
ation of true facts is the greatest guard of democracy. 

All men make mistakes—the police supervisor just 
finds out about them sooner. Accept the fact that 
you work and live in the public eye, govern yoursell 
accordingly, and do not wear your feelings on you 
sleeve! 


Craig To Distribute Graflex A-V 


W. A. Taylor, Director of Sales at Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester, New York, has announced that effective 
April 1, 1958, the Craig Corporation of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle will assume distribution and 
service responsibilities for all Graflex Audio Visual 
products in the seven western states. Graflex, Inc., 
a subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corpo 
ration, is one of the world’s foremost manufacturers 
of photographic, audio-visual and electronic equip 
ment. 


The Police Chief 























Police Community Relations Institute 

More than 84 people, representing 55 cities and 8 
different states, including delegations from Connecti- 
cut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island, attended the North- 
eastern Institute on Police-Community Relations at 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J., March 
9-14. 

Sponsored by the University, the Institute was con- 
ducted in cooperation with the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, New Jersey State Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the New Jersey League of Mu- 
nicipalities. 

The six-day program included a series of lectures, 
discussions and workshop group activities, aimed at 
creating a better understanding by law enforcement 
ofhcers and others of the many problems that exist in 
the modern community today. Field activities includ- 
ed a guided tour of the Newark Police Academy and 
the Newark Police Emergency Division. Those at 
tending were law enforcement officials, social workers, 
teachers, community agency representatives and_ pro- 
bation officers. 

Brotherhood, a theme commonly associated with 
better understanding, has become vital in police and 
community relations. This was proved a fruitful idea 
as advanced by Howard J. Devaney, New Jersey Re- 
gional Director of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Mr. Devaney is a former police offi- 
cer. Other subjects on the program for discussion were 
Police in a Changing Community, The Juvenile in 
the Community, Relations between Police and the 
Press, and, for the first time at any Police Institute, 
a session on The Policemen’s Role in Labor Manage 
ment. In this, Thomas Murray, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
represented the United Steelworkers Union, AFL- 
CIO, and James E. Fagan, Newark, represented man- 
agement. Mr. Fagan is chairman of the New Jersey 
State Bar Association’s labor relations committee. 
Chief Harold R. Dowd, Maplewood, N. J., presented 
the problems of police in labor-management. 

\ graduation dinner was held on the concluding day 
of the Institute, with ceremonies appropriate to pre 
senting certificates to all those attending. 

Chief Joseph L. Gorsky, president of the New Jersey 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police, was a speaker and 
chairman of the Planning Committee for the Institute. 
Chief Alfred T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J., first 
vice president of TACP, represented the Association 
on the committee. Mr. Devaney was director of the 
Institute. A report and summary is being prepared 
for release in June. 


James Falihee Joins Faurot Staff 

James J. Falihee has been appointed technical di- 
rector of Faurot, Inc., 299 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Falihee was supervisor of the New York City 
Police Department's crime laboratory until his recent 
retirement from active duty alter 21- years of service. 

Mr. Falihee was assigned to the New York Police 
Laboratory in 1937 as its first detective chemist. He 
was instrumental in designing and equipping this 
laboratory to make it one of the most outstanding in 
the world. 


The Police Chief 
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OKLAHOMA RECRUITING TROOPERS 


Oklahoma Salety Commissioner Jim Lookabaugh 
announced recently that plans are being made _ to 
add new troopers to the Highway Patrol. He said 
the Patrol would accept applications through May 31 
from young men who wish to qualify for the position 
of trooper. 

The Patrol Institute will be held this summer to 
train new men for the Patrol in an effort to bring it 
closer to its authorized strength. Arrangements are 
being made to hold the school during the summer 
months so college students may complete their spring 
semester and still attend the Patrol Institute. 


The exact dates and location of the training school 
will be announced later, according to Lookabaugh. Ap- 
plicants who attend the school will first have to under- 
go a series of qualifying tests including a_ physical 
examination. 


“We are looking for men of the highest caliber both 
physically and mentally to maintain the high stand- 
ards set by the men of the Patrol in the past,” he said. 


Qualifications for applicants include a high school 
education or its equivalent, Oklahoma residence for 
two years, and ability to pass a strict physical exami- 
nation. Applicants must also be at least 5 feet 10 in- 
ches tall, weigh at least 165 pounds, and be at least 
25 years of age and not more than 35 years old. 
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TIRES AND EXPRESSWAY DRIVING 


(Editor’s note: There are suggestions here which 
police and safety councils may find useful to pass on 
to drivers in their communities.) 


Motorists who drive on high-speed expressways or 
plan extended trips should keep tire pressures a few 
pounds higher than normal rather than underinflated, 
according to Edward R. Klamm, accident prevention 
director of Allstate Insurance Company. 


This is especially important if tires have been in 
service more than 10,000 miles, Klamm says. The 
worst thing a motorist can do, he points out, is drop 
the pressure in his tires below the recommended 
amount in the belief that this will make the tire more 
blowout proof. Actually, dropping the pressure has 
the effect of setting up the tire for blowout! “Tire 
specialists say under-inflation causes a tire to flex ab- 
normally and develop too much heat at expressway 
speeds,” Klamm reports. “Steering becomes more 
difficult, and there is a good chance heat may build 
up rapidly to the point where a tire blows out.” 


A recent survey by Allstate indicates that tire f[ail- 
ure has become a major cause of expressway accidents. 
Toll road police investigations reveal that improper 
tire care not only increases the likelihood of blow- 
outs, but causes more skidding accidents on express- 
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THE City OF OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA, is seeking the 
services of a qualified man with police experience to 
serve as chief of police. This is a city of approximately 
20,000 population, located in the heart of the Eastern 
Oklahoma vacationland. Okmulgee is predominantly 
a residential city, with only three major industries. 
The police department has 17 officers, with full-time 
dispatch staff and five, 2-way radio patrol cars. Salary 
is open, depending upon qualifications and experience. 

Send applications, giving complete information, 
at once to Mr. James W. Harrison, City Manager, 
City Hall, Okmulgee, Okla. 





ways. Worn treads reduce traction and steering con 
trol, particularly at high speeds on wet pavement. 

Tire manufacturers say a few extra pounds pressure 
in a tire to be driven at high speeds will reduce dis 
tortion and heat buildup. They recommend two to 
four pounds pressure above normal when speeds ol 
60 mph or faster are expected over a distance of 20 
wiles or more. 

Pennsylvania Furnpike reports for 1956 show that 
23 per cent of fatal Turnpike accidents and 8 pet 
cent of non-fatal accidents were attributed to tire 
trouble. Tire failures on the New York Thruway 
occasioned 6,815 calls for assistance during the first 
six months of 1957, more than for the entire year of 
1956. State police on the Indiana toll road answered 
1,200 calls for help from motorists with flat tires, 
more than 500 more calls than from other distress 
Causes. 

Klamm attributes the growing tire failure situation 
on expressways to a combination of false economy 
and misinformation on the part of motorists. 

“Most motorists don’t realize that underinflated 
tires deteriorate quickly whenever they run steadily 
at high speeds,” he observed. 

Allstate offers the following suggestions to make 
tires last longer under all travel and weather con 
ditions: 

1. Check tire inflation weekly and maintain re¢ 
ommended pressure. Checking and inflation should 
always be done when tires are cool. 

2. Inflate front tires a few pounds higher than reai 
tires to allow for the greater load at the front ol 
the car. 

5. Avoid sharp impacts, tight turns, and scraping 
against curbs which may damage treads or sidewalls. 
Don’t drive fast on new tires for at least 1,000 miles. 

1. Examine treads frequently for embedded objects 
which might eventually cause a leak. Inspect in- 
sides of tires for fabric injuries not visible from the 
outside. 

5. Rotate tires at least twice a year and fit all 
valves with caps. Periodically have wheels aligned 
and balanced. 


The Police Chief 
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CRASH RESEARCH AWARD TON. C. 

The North Carolina State Highway Patrol, re- 
cipient of two IACP Traffic Control awards, was 
again honored in March for its pioneering participa- 
tion in Auto Crash Injury Research, a scientific in- 
vestigation into the causes of auto deaths and injuries 
conducted by research facilities of Cornell Medical 
College. 

Colonel James R. Smith, veteran commander of the 
Patrol and secretary of the [ACP State and Provincial 
Section, accepted the citation at an informal luncheon 
in Raleigh attended by Governor Luther Hodges. 


The Award, a handsome framed parchment, was 
presented by President Coleman W. Roberts of the 
Carolina Motor Club, an affiliate of the AAA. John 
O. Moore, director of the research project in New 
York, read the citation to the assembled guests. 

The Award states: “Distinguished Service Citation 
to North Carolina State Highway Patrol for early 
recognition of, and pioneering activity in, the new 


field of Automotive Crash Injury Research and for 


the meritorious achievement of a four year survey 
of automobile accident-injury in North Carolina in 


cooperation with Cornell University Medical College, 


leading to the incorporation of new types of engineer- 
ing safety devices in recent model passenger automo- 
biles which have shown a substantial reduction ol 
injury to occupants when these automobiles have 
been involved in accidents.” 


Knickerbocker Tournament Winner 

Furthering cooperation between personnel of the 
New York City Police Department and agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Patrolmen’s 


Benevolent Association recently sponsored pistol com- 


petition for police, military and FBI personnel in the 
annual Knickerbocker Tournament. 





Presenting the winning trophy to Edward J. Powers, 
third from right above, who is FBI Special Agent in 
Charge ol the New York area, is Patrolman John E. 
Carton, president of the NYCPD Patrolmen’s Asso- 
ciation. Others are, |. to r., Ptl. John J. Cassese, first 
vice president, PBA, and FBI Agents John Dunay, 
Charles Smith (who also won the individual PBA 
Police Champion Trophy), T. J. Brownfield and 
Roger W. Robinson. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Apr. 21-25—Fifth Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi- 
gators Seminar, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Apr. 25-26—Two-day institute, “The Mind: A Law Medi- 
cine Problem.” Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland University, Cle- 
veland 6, Ohio. 

Apr. 28—(to May 2), International Arson Investigators 
Seminar, Memorial Union Bldg., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayete, Indiana. 

Apr. 28—(to May 16), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 5—Two-week Traffic Officers Training School, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 

May 5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 
tion and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

May 13-15—First Annual Southwestern Auto Theft Semi- 
nar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl- 

May 16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Jun. 8—(to July 5) Basic Course for Law Enforcement 
Officers, Police Training Institute, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Jun. 9—(to June 20) AAMVA Region III Driver Improve- 
ment School, The Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 16-21—Fifth Annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Jun. 16—(to June 27), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Jul. 9—Two-day Short Course on Police Communications, 
Police Training Institute, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 


Jul. 2i—(to Aug. 1), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Til. 
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Aug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Sept. 8—(to September 19), Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Sept- 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 


Oct. 6—(to October 24), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Progam), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 

Nov. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
i Fe 

Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Young, experienced law enforcement officer, a grad- 
uate of the FBI National Academy, desires a position 
of some responsibility with a law enforcement agency 
of moderate size. Would prefer to relocate in north- 
east, but geographical location would be no barrier. 
Write IACP Headquarters, 618 Mills Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., and refer to PO-58. 
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ONFERENCE 1 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 












should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 


Apr. 20-22—Southern Region meeting, IACP State and 
Provincial Section, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 4-5—West South Central Region meeting, [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

May 11-13—Mountain Pacific Region meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Desert Sands Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

May 14-15—East North Central Region meeting, (ACP 
State and Provincial Section, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—North Central Region, [ACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Jun. 8-11—Peace Officers Association of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

Jun. 9-11—Idaho Peace Officers Association, 28th annual 
conference, Sun Valley, Idaho. (For information, 
write Lt. Clarence Helm, Secretary, IPOA, Boise 
Police Department, Boise, Idaho) 

Jun. 13-14—Utah Peace Officers Association, 36th Annual 
Convention, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, Utah. 

Jun. 15-17—North Atlantic Region meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Police Section, Sunset Hill Hotel, 
Franconia, N. H. 

June 30—July 4—6th Annual Conference, National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Aug. 4-7—Associated Police Communications Officers Na- 
tional Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Sept. 7-10—New England Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Balsams Hotel, White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
(For information write Chief John J. Kirby, Po- 
lice Headquarters, Chelsea, Mass.) 


Sept. 23-25—National Police Officers Association of 
America, Manger-Annapolis Hotel, Washington, 
D. '€. 


Oct. 5-7—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, 27th An- 
nual Conference, Pick Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Nov. 11-13—Institute of Traffic Engineers, 28th Annual 
Meeting, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 


The Police Chief MAy 














The slowdown of death on the highway continued 
in February, the National Safety Council has reported. 


The nation’s traffic fatalities for the month totalled 
2,350. This was a 5 per cent drop from the toll of 
2, 470 in February of 1957 and was the smallest toll 
for any month since the 2,319 recorded in February, 
1955. 

The death total for the first two months of this year 
was 5,080—5 per cent below the 5,340 reported for 
the same period last year. 


February was the fourth consecutive month to show 
a drop in the traffic toll. Except for last August, 
every month has shown a decrease or no change from 
the year before since the downward trend in Decem- 
ber, 1956. 

“Each month brings stronger hope that the shrink- 
ing toll is here to stay,” said the Council. “But the 
surest way to send it back up is for drivers and trafhic 
enforcement agencies to become complacent.” 


The Council sees a direct relation between the im- 
proved traffic record and the increased effort and ac- 
tivities by public officials, by traffic control agencies, 
and by the automotive industry to make safer cars 
and to de-emphasize speed in advertising. 

“Safer highways, safer cars, and safer drivers are a 
winning combination in bringing down death on the 
highway,” the Council commented. ‘This combina- 
tion already is paying off, and it will keep on paying 
off.” 

No travel figures are available for 1958, and the 
Council said its reports do not provide conclusive 
evidence of what part, if any, heavy snows and bad 
weather may have played in holding down the Feb- 
ruary traffic toll. 

Improvement in the traffic record was general 
throughout the country. Thirty-three states reported 
decreases in February, while 27 had lower tolls for the 
two-month period. 

States with decreases for two months were: 

Per Cent 


New Hampshire —70 
Vermont —67 
Delaware —50 
Arkansas —40 
Utah . —36 
South Carolina —3] 
Connecticut —29 
Missouri —28 
Illinois —23 
Mississippi —23 
Wisconsin —2!1 
North Carolina —19 
West Virginia —18 
Maine —15 
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In 654 cities reporting for February, the improve- 
ment over the previous February was 3 per cent. For 
two months, the total was unchanged. 


Of the 654 cities, 548 had fewer deaths or no change 
in February. For two months, 505 had fewer deaths 
or no change. 


Of cities showing decreases for two months, the fol- 
lowing have populations of more than 200,000: 

Per Cent 
Long Beach, Calif. ; —86 
Washington, D. C. —62 
Oakland, Calif. —60 
Akron, Ohio ' —56 
New Orleans, La. —53 
Kansas City, Mo. —50 
Dayton, Ohio ) —50 
Wichita, Kan. —50 
Milwaukee, Wis. —46 
Cincinnati, Ohio —46 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flint, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago, IH. 11 
Dallas, Tex. 

In February, 492 cities had perfect records. The 
three largest were Wichita, Kan. (224,700) ; Syracuse, 
N. Y. (214,300) , and Hartford, Conn. (188,800) . 

For the two months 409 cities had perfect records. 
The three largest were Syracuse, N. Y. (214,300) ; 
Hartford, Conn. (188,800), and Bridgeport, Conn. 
(174,200) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of February, ranked according to the num- 
ber of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. ___- 
Milwaukee, Wis. __----_- 
Cincinnati, Ohio ~~ ~__~—- 


350,000-500 000 Dudenccialy 
Denver, Colo. 

Portland, Ore. _- 
Oakland, Calif. Le 


200,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Wichita, Kan. 
Dayton, Ohio 


100 ,000-200,000 magneton 
Fresno, Calif. _-._____ 
Kansas City, Kan. y 
Rockford, Ill. ~~~ __- 


50,000-100 ,000 re lation 
Orlando, Fla. —- 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Beaumont, Tex. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Boise, Idaho 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Medford, Ore. 

Napa, Calif. 


Traffic Engineers’ Annual Meeting 


The 28th Annual Meeting of the Institute of Trafhc 
Engineers is scheduled for November 11-13, Deauville 


Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. All meetings, except one 
business session, are open, and all those interested in 
trafic engineering problems are invited to attend. 
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